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a piano course, and 
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FOR UPPER SCHOOL LEVELS 


Even at first glance you will be delighted with the appearance of this 
new dictionary,—the open, clear, fresh look of its pages, its bold, good- 
sized type in which the entry words are set and the generous spacing 
between words and lines which make for easy reading. 

On closer examination you will thoroughly approve of the clear and 
simple language of its definitions; its carefully discriminated synonyms; 
its etymologies, tracing, wherever possible, the essential steps in the 
derivation of a word; its numerous helpful examples of the correct use 
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Webster’s STUDENTS DICTIONARY is the work of the same corps of 
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Edition. It bears evidence in every detail of their high technique in the 
art of dictionary making. Such a book as this new dictionary for upper 
school levels could have come from no other source. 
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New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. 


UNFINISHED TASKS OF EDUCATION 
IN VIRGINIA 


This is a significant outline of facts showing the 
conditions that need attention in bringing our public 
school system to a more reasonable level of efficiency. 
As long as these conditions exist, education in Vir- 
ginia will continue to have a low rating among the 
states of the Union. 

1. An army of 147,000, or 19 per cent of children 
of school age, not even enroled in our public schools. 

2. Only two-thirds of the children of school age 
in actual daily attendance in our public schools. 

3. With only 115,388 children in high school 
when there should be 290,000, we have a major un- 
finished problem. 

4. No reliable record of what either the 19 per cent 
not enroled or the 33 per cent not attending are doing. 
Though it means extra work and increased interest 
on the part of school officers and especially teachers, 
the continuing school census must become an actual- 
ity. The Ideal of Universal Education without ade- 
quate child accounting becomes only a hopeless hope. 

5. Even with reducing birth rate, the Virginia 
schools must direct the education of 
100,000, or 20 per cent more individuals than it 


prepare to 


now cares for. 

6. Last year, the schools were open an average of 
172.5 days, yet the average number of days school 
attended per school census child was only 117 

110 days in the counties and 137 days in the 

[his is a 32 per cent of waste in the school 
term. According to this calculation, some waste is in- 
evitable, but 32 per cent waste leaves ample room 


was 
days 


cities 


for improvement. 

7. $77,000,000 worth of school property in use 
172.5 = .47. 
365 

8. The waste in the use of the school term and 
the use of school property offers a challenge to school 
people. If our school property is used only 47 per 

the year and by only 66 per cent of those it 


only 47 per cent of the time. 


cent o! 
is intended to serve, we find by simple arithmetic 
that the mechanical adjustment involved in bringing 
pupils and teachers together to a maximum use of 
both teachers and school property is only 32 per cent 


efficient. Though 100 per cent efficiency may not be 
desirable in this field, we cannot be satisfied with 
only 32 per cent. Schools open the year round, with 
each pupil attending according to his individual 
needs, offer educational and financial gains as prom- 
ising as the imagination cares to picture. 


9. The fact that the rate of school learning of the 
type now subject to accurate measurement decreases 
rapidly after the sixth month of school is a serious 
indictment of the school program or curriculum com- 
mon during the past twenty years. Virginia has made 
notable progress in its curriculum work, but the sur- 
face is only scratched to date. 


10. The 26 per cent failures for all grades and as 
high as 35 per cent to 40 per cent failures in first 
grade represent a staggering problem of educational 
inefficiency. 

11. About 15 per cent of our population can find 
work in the so-called professions, yet our schools ar 
attempting to start 85 per cent of their pupils to 
ward such a goal. The point here is that the re- 


quired learning at present for the 85 per cent is of 
a different nature and has different time require- 
ments than that for the 15 per cent. 


12. We yet try to teach without the essential tools 
for teaching and learning—textbooks, supplementary 
materials, libraries, paper, pencils, etc. Experience 
shows that such tools will not be adequately supplied 
unless the school furnishes them. It has been esti- 
mated that Virginia school children have less than 
one-half of the learning tools needed for efficient 
learning and that such can be furnished by the State 
at a great saving in time, effort, and cost. 


13. Can we hope to have a professional staff of 
teachers in Virginia numbering 15,000 to 20,000? 
Do we need such a staff? Today we are paying our 
teachers less per pupil-day taught than we paid ten 
years ago. On the basis of service rendered, teachers 
are probably paid today less than they have been 
paid during this generation. 


14. The calculated reduction in teachers’ salaries 
since 1929 on the unit basis of pay per pupil-day 
taught has been sufficient to pay for the increased 
cost of buildings and transportation. Are Virginia 
teachers paying for the buildings and the increased 
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transportation they demand? Is there an unfinished 
task here? 

15. Do we need to do some rethinking on what 
are first things and then act according to our con- 
victions? During the past ten years Virginia coun- 
ties have been constantly reducing the per cent of 
the total school budget used for instruction. In 
1936-37, only 44 per cent of the total school budget 
for the counties was used to pay instruction salaries. 
The cities used 66 per cent of their budget for this 
purpose. The trends of the counties and cities in this 
respect are in opposite directions. What shall we do 
with the long accepted standard of two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the budget for instruction salaries ? 

16. New buildings call for new services and in- 
creased operation costs as well as increased debt 
service costs. Experience tells us that it is much 
easier to feel the need for increased operating funds 
than it is to secure the same. How long are we going 
to continue to accumulate and pile up the material 
over-head costs of education and pay for them by 
increasing the work of teachers and decreasing sal- 
aries, or failing to increase salaries? 

17. Education continues to cost four or five times 
as much in one school system in Virginia as in an- 
other with no apparent justifiable reason for such 
great differences. 

18. What are we going to do with transportation ? 
Shall we call it a first cost and continue to provide 
it at the expense of all other demands? County- 
owned, county-operated transportation continues to 
provide higher quality service at less cost than con- 
tract transportation, yet the great majority of our 
busses run under the contract system. 


HALL. 


SIDNEY B 


ART AND THE ARTS 


I have just finished The Arts by Hendrik Van 
Loon. It took me weeks at my leisure hours to com- 
plete the six hundred fifty page volume. The author 
says he wrote the book for two children he saw one 
The children 


day from a railroad train window. 
came from a farm house a few rods away. The house 
was small, with all the marks of ugliness—unpainted, 
in need of repairs, and built by a carpenter who 
must have hated beauty as a deacon is supposed to 
hate sin. The two children, a boy and a girl, wore 
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hideous woolen caps and coarsely woven red wool 
gloves. One could easily notice how little love had 
been worked into those garments. With no greater 
cost and with very little extra trouble they could 
have been made pleasant to the eye. Van Loon no- 
ticed the girl clutched a blue portfolio in which chil- 
dren take their pictures to school on the day they 
have drawing lessons and the boy carried a black, 
shiny fiddle case. 

For these two children Van Loon says he wrote six 
hundred fifty pages about how the human race de- 
veloped the arts from their crude beginnings to the 
fine specimens we have now in the fields of sculpture, 
mosaics, superbly beautiful cathedrals with their ex- 
quisite color designed rose windows and campaniles; 
the master paintings in murals and on canvas of 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Velas- 
quez, Rembrandt; in the field of music Van Loon 
tells these children all about great names associated 
with the development of the orchestra, the symphony, 
and the opera. In producing the master volume, 7he 
Arts, working through a period of years, the author 
artist was writing in untechnical language to the 
school children of all the nations. 

The curriculum for the public schools has for a 
century or more been made up of academic subjects 
appealing to the intellect rather than to the emotions 
or feelings. Education was a training of the intel- 
lect—almost entirely academic. There was but little 
thought if any of school exercises that appealed to 
the appreciation of the beautiful in the fields of art. 
This phase of mental life was not regarded as an 
object for training so was left out of account in mak- 
ing up the program of studies. The only study in 
the curriculum, particularly in the high schools, that 
had any appeal to the appreciation of the artistic was 
literature. However, that was taught in such a way 
as to call largely for the exercise of the intellect 
rather than the appreciation of the art in literature. 
I recall in my own experience that I was assigned the 
task, in a course in Shakespearean drama, to ascer- 
tain the number of Anglo-Saxon words as compared 
with Latin derivatives in a given Shakespearean play. 
My attention was not called to the aspects of dra- 
matic art or the human aspects of the characters in 
the dramas. I once had a class of high school boys 
and girls studying some of Shakespeare’s plays. My 
purpose was to stimulate them so that they could see 
and feel with the characters in the drama. We read 
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the plays together, stopping anywhere for comments, 
and they were numerous and spontaneous. In this 
way, I believe they got more out of the dramas than 
if they had been required to make a more or less aca- 
demic study of them. Great plays are to be enjoyed 
in terms of the emotions and feelings. The major 
experience in listening to a Shakespearean play, or 
any play for that matter, is the intensely human in- 
terest in the characters depicted acting under circum- 
stances that appeal to some of the finer emotions of 
the soul. So far we have made a rather sorry job 
of the opportunity and responsibility of educating 
the emotions. Herbert Spencer said long ago that our 
emotions are our master and the intellect the servant. 

More modern concepts of education are recogniz- 
ing that the emotions are capable of training and that 
it is the responsibility of the school to find ways and 
methods of providing the training in right attitudes 
through the finer experiences of life. Something can 
e done about this. A good start has already been 
made in Virginia. The new curriculum has charted 
the course and we are now gradually finding a place 
in our program of studies that have a strong appeal 


to the finer feelings and emotions of children. The 


larger place now given to the teaching of art in all 


its forms will do much in the way of creating right 
attitudes toward the things of life. What we most 
need at present are more teachers, special and grade 
teachers, who will see to it that richer opportunity 
is given for creative expression in the arts which will 
ultimately build up correct attitudes of feeling to 
these finer cultural things and then the children will 
become better consumers. 

\ good example of what can be done is what we 
have seen recently in the field of music. The radio 
has brought to our many homes the best music—or- 
chestras, symphony, and even grand opera, so that 
this form of art is now available to millions of our 
school children. Having a State Supervisor of Music 
in the Department of Education has stimulated’ in- 
terest and made possible participation by the chil- 
dren themselves in the production of the best music 
in the form of organized choruses, bands, and or- 
chestras. Something like this should be arranged in 
the other fields of art. A supervisor of the graphic 
arts in the State Department could do much toward 
giving stimulus and emphasis to this neglected field 


of art in our schools. 


BOOKS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director of School Liraries 
and Textbooks, reports a 51 per cent increase in the 
amount of money spent for public school library books 
during the last six months of 1938 over the amount 
spent during the same period in 1937. Orders were 
forwarded to the publishers during the last six 
months of 1938 in the total amount of $139,525.13. 


A forty-five per cent increase in book circulation 
from 1936-37 to 1937-38 is reported by the Callands 
High School Library (Pittsylvania County). One ex- 
planation for the improvement lies in the interesting 
series of book displays and bulletin board exhibits 
which were the result of the cooperative work of the 
librarian, Miss Nancy Himes, and her corps of stu- 
dent assistants. The book displays and bulletin board 
materials were mostly devoted to holiday or his- 
torical events. 

An effective method of advertising particular books, 
the librarian reports, was to select a few books scat- 
tered throughout the library and put on them their 
book jackets. The children seemed to be intrigued 
to find unexpectedly a book with the jacket. One 
book that had a very poor following was suddenly 
in demand by using this device and the best publicity 


of all: “Bobby said this was a grand book!” 


The library student staff of Pamplin High School 
has just issued The Book Leader, a five-page mimeo- 
graphed publication designed to encourage wider 
reading among the members of the student body and 
a better library club. 

Pamplin High School] is served by the Appomattox 
County Public School Circulating Library of which 
Miss Violet Ramsey is librarian. 


The Appomattox High School Library had a circu 
lation of 19,082 books during the calendar year of 
1938 and 2,388 books were added to the county high 
school circulating library, according to Miss Violet 
Ramsey, county school librarian. 

An order for books amounting to $1,900 was com- 
pleted in December, $1,100 of which will be placed in 
the white county circulating library, and $800.00 in 
the Negro county circulating library. Another order 
amounting to $300 is being compiled at this time and 
will be the last order to be placed during the current 
school year. Upon receipi of this order, a total of 
$2,200 worth of new books will be available to the 
schools in Appomattox county. 

During the month of December, the Appomattox 
High School circulated 2,045 books, serving 1,979 
people. 
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Comment in the Nation 


GOING PLACES 

An inquiry was made of a seventh grade class as 
to how many of them went somewhere from the time 
they got home after school until time to come to 
school the next morning. The response was fifty per 
cent positive. As the inquiry ranged upward to 
the high school seniors, the percentage of visitations 
had increased. The range of travel covered many 
miles in many instances too. 


rural student body too. 


This inquiry was to a 
A good road, a good car, a 
good show, a good party contributed to this peregri- 
The 


But in many in- 


nation. Parental objection was not interposed. 
parents had been taught better. 
stances the parents had gone too. The entire family 
was gone. One had gone one way, another another, 
and so forth, until the range of one particular 
family’s contacts had been surprisingly ubiquitous in 
its ramifications. The returns to the family nest did 
not coincide. Probably each member returned at a 
different hour. Each had had a different experience. 
Mavbe around the fireside reports were made on the 
trips. Interesting side-lights were thrown upon the 
individual interests of the family. Each one had 
had a whale of a time and had had it at a different 
place. But the point is they had all gone somewhere. 
Educational Advance. 

Within the past quarter of a century more than 
7,000,000 rural boys and girls have taken part in 4-H 
club work.—Southern Planter. 

MUSIC—A WORLD LANGUAGE 

Speaking of the unifying influence of music, Will 
Earhart, director of music in the Pittsburgh public 
schools, said: 

“Since it voices broad, universal states of feeling, 
dependent upon no specific conditions of time and 
place that might tend toward division and disunity, 
music becomes a language for that wordless under- 
standing by which men come to comprehend the 
hearts of their fellowmen and the meaning of life 
itself. 
strengthened, and guided; and within that bond of 


By such states are men’s souls nourished, 
understanding they discover again their essential kin- 
ship, find new dignity in human life, and feel again 
the call of a world in which men may move in peace 
toward happier goals than those that now impel 
them.”—School Executive. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The fact, then, that leaders in general education 
are beginning to give vocational education its right- 
ful place in the secondary school’s program, the fact 
that greater general educational values are now recog- 
nized as inherent in vocational fields, and the fact 
that teachers of vocational subjects are recognizing 
a greater educational responsibility than ever before 
should cause advocates of the movement to rejoice. 
The secondary school now enrols nearly 75 per cent 
of all boys and girls of high school age. Only about 
one-fourth of this number needs to be prepared for 
the pursuit of advanced study. The other three- 
fourths must not only be trained to make a living 
Voca- 
tional education on the secondary school level must 
Texas Outlook. 


but also to make a rich and abundant life. 
share this growing responsibility. 


Dr. Hutchins and some others contend that the 
home should be responsible for the ethical training 
of the child. 


tainly do not function. 


They are responsible, but they cer- 
An Englishman returning 
from a tour of our country was asked what struck 


him most forcibly in America. His reply was, ‘The 


obedience of the parents to the children”. Since the 
home and the church do not train the children in 
manners and morals, that duty devolves upon the 
school. Thoughtful men have noticed the decadence 
of home training and they have organized all sorts of 
clubs and societies to inculcate the true principles of 
citizenship. The most useful of these activities are 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 4-H clubs and 
the numerous camps held every summer over the 
whole country. What a sad commentary on the home 


and the school! The disciplinary days of great- 
grand-dad have passed away. In his day the children 
were subject to their parents. 
“Tf they got fresh with great-grand-dad, 

He tanned their hides with a hickory gad. 

He raised them rough, but he raised them well, 

And if they took hold of the ways of hell, 

He filled them full of the fear of God, 

And flailed their pants with an old ramrod 

They grew strong of heart and strong of hand, 

The firm foundation of our land. 

Twenty-five boys—but great grandson 

To save his life can’t manage one’. 

South Carolina Education. 
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Houdon’'s Statue of Washington 


A Brief Sketch 


A special “Art” issue of the JouRNAL would not 
be complete without some mention of America’s 
George 
which 


greatest masterpiece—Houdon’s statue of 
Washington, patriot, 
stands in the rotunda of the State Capitol in Rich- 


America’s immortal 


mond. 

Every school child in Virginia, not only those es- 
pecially in art classes, should know something at 
least of this world famous monument and the artist 
who created it. 

It came into being by a resolution of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, passed on June 22, 1784, as 
follows: 

“Resolved, that the Executive be requested to take 
measures for procuring a statue of General Wash- 
ington to be of the finest marble, and best work- 
manship, with the following inscription on its 
pedestal ° 

‘The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 

Virginia have caused this statue to be erected as a 

Monument of Affection and Gratitude to George 

Washington, who, uniting to the Endowments of 

the Hero the Virtues of the Patriot, and exerting 

both in establishing the Liberties of his Country, 
has rendered his Name dear to his Fellow Citizens, 
and given the World an immortal Example of true 

Glory.” 

It was not believed that there could be found in 
this country a statuary who could do justice to the 
illustrious Washington. To Thomas Jefferson, who 
at that time was U. S. Minister to France, was given 
the task to find abroad a sculptor worthy to create 
this sculpture. Jefferson conferred with Benjamin 
Franklin to find out who Franklin thought was the 
most gifted sculptor of the time. The choice was 
finally between two men of rare genius and enviable 
reputation—Canova in Rome and Jean Antoine 


Houdon in Paris. Houdon was chosen. 


It was first the Legislature that 


Paris, 


planned by 


make the statue in his studio in 
using a portrait of Washington, but Houdon thought 
that he could not do justice to so great a subject from 
| portrait and he did not use the portrait. Jefferson 


wrote Washington that Houdon was of the opinion 


Houdon 


that the statue could not be perfectly done from a 


FRANCES B. WOODSON, Richmond 


picture. It was agreed that Houdon should come to 
America to execute the statue When 
Washington was informed by Benjamin Franklin of 


from life. 


his arrival from France with Houdon, Washington 
wrote Houdon: 

“By a letter which I have lately had the honour to 
receive from Dr, Franklin, at Philadelphia, I am 
informed of your arrival at that place. Many let- 
ters from very respectable characters in France, as 
well as the Doctor’s, inform me of the occasion for 
which, though the cause is not of my seeking, I 
feel the most agreeable and grateful sensations. 

“T wish the object of your mission had been 
more worthy of the masterly genius of the first 
statuary in Europe: for thus you are represented 
to me. It will give me pleasure, Sir, to welcome 
you to the seat of my retirement; and whatever | 
have, or can procure, that is necessary to your pur- 
poses, or convenient and agreeable to your wishes, 

you must freely command, as inclination to oblige 
you will be among the last things in which I shall 
be found deficient, either on your arrival or during 
your stay.” 


When Houdon was ready to begin his work, the 


question of costume arose—whether to use the dress 
of the 
fashion then and for many vears after in Europe for 


ancient Greeks and Romans, as was the 
famous men to be represented in statuary, or to use 
the costume that Washington was accustomed to 
wear. It was decided to use the latter. 

The statue was cut from flawless blocks of white 
feet two inches in 


Carrara marble. It stands six 


height. The style of dress, as previously stated, is 
that of Washington’s official position. The sword is 
shown but is not conspicuous, and in the right hand 
is the civilian’s cane. An upright column of thirteen 
rods, one for each of the original states, similar to 
the Roman fasces, rests on the mold board of a plow. 
Thrown over this column is Washington’s cloak. 
The statue was completed in Paris in 1789 but was 
not placed in its present position in the rotunda of 
the Capitol until eight vears later, in 1796, together 
with its pedestal, the delay being due to the fact 
that the new State Capitol was not completed. Hou- 
don objected to the inscription written by James 
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Madison believing that it was too long to be in- 
scribed on a pedestal suitable for a life size statue. 
Consequently, the inscription when first the statue 
was sent to Virginia was simply’ the name “George 
Washington” on the base upon which the figure 
stands, but later, in 1814, the inscription written by 
Madison was sculptured on the pedestal. 

Strange as it may seem, it was not until one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years after it had been standing 
in the rotunda that the statue of Washington was 
officially dedicated, May 14, 1931, during the ad- 
ministration of Governor John Garland Pollard, 
who placed a valuation of $1,000,000 on it. 

This is the only statue of Washington in existenc: 


for which he posed during his lifetime. Tradition 
has it that Washington viewed the statue and pro- 
nounced it satisfactory. Critics have said that it is 
not only the most wonderful work of art in this 
country but has no superior anywhere in excellence of 
execution. Houdon has not only given us the patriot, 
the soldier, the father of his country, but the man. 

All children in Virginia should be given the op- 
portunity to see this statue of majestic beauty—it 
would be the experience of a lifetime. The school 
children of Richmond are particularly fortunate in 
having this art treasure in their midst and to be able 
to view it often. When one learns to appreciate this 
wonderful work of art, he has the impulse to salute it. 


More Art for the Children of Virginia 


N page 314 of our Virginia Tentative Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools three rea- 
sons are given for the teaching of art: 

“Art education should help each child: 

To grow in creative power. 

To see, recognize, and enjoy the significant 
and beautiful. 

To function as a wise consumer.” 

These are in keeping with the most progressive 
thinking of our day, and are doubtless paid well 
intentioned lip service by most of us teachers; but 
for one reason or another all too few children are 
having an opportunity to grow in creative power, or 
to learn to be wiser consumers, or are even learning 
to see and appreciate the beauties in their everyday 
environment. 

As our young people go from the school into life's 
less guided experiences they are bewildered by the 
baffling confusion of our present social and physical 
environment. They have founded no bases for 
choices, in furniture, for example. They may be set- 
ting up a new ‘home. They are forced to rely on 
the advice of a poorly paid clerk who knows no more 
than they do but who needs to make a sale. They 
feel and timid. They have not learned 
through their art activities in the school how to ap- 
proach this sort of problem creatively and inde- 
pendently, and to solve it in terms of their own 
needs and desires. 

Too few of our schoolchildren are having op- 


insecure 


portunity to see paintings or sculpture, or are being 
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made conscious of the art qualities in our unusual 
inheritance of fine buildings and beautiful old fur- 
niture. Our immediate surroundings, our Virginia 
mountains and valleys, seaside and plain take on 
new significance after an experience such as the 
writer has just had at the exhibit of the contem- 
porary art of the South in the State Museum of Fine 
Arts in Richmond. Through the Virginia Art Al- 
liance the State Museum is lending out a number 
of interesting and delightful exhibits which could 
help to solve this problem for our rural sections. 
Too few of our teachers know about these or have 
used them. 

It is quite generally agreed that we need the in- 
spiration and leadership of an enthusiastic, well- 
trained supervisor in Virginia, such as we have in 
music, to make us aware of such opportunities and 
to fire our imaginations so that we see our possibili- 
ties. Our State Department of Education is looking 
far ahead and this writer feels sure that we shall 
have such leadership in the not too distant future. 
But in the meantime, let us study these objectives for 
art, and in spite of the handicap of insufficient train- 
ing let us strive to give the children of Virginia wider 
opportunities and experiences in art. Then we shall 
be ready to receive the help we so hadly need when 
that help comes, as it will come, if, and when, the 
teachers of Virginia feel and express their need for 


it. 
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Art In The Elementary School 


HERE are no set rules for the teaching of art. 

It is dangerous to follow set rules of method 

and procedure. Certain things are basic and 
fundamental but the teaching of art is an individual 
matter and each child, because art is a personal 
creative process, should be approached according to 
his individual personality. This relationship is per- 
haps the most important element in our teaching and 
each teacher, understanding this element, should 
strive to meet each child’s individual needs. It is, 
of course, vastly important that the teacher of art 
have a thorough knowledge of design values and 
should be able to recognize art quality. She should 
also be able to understand and be sympathetic with 
individual interpretation and be sensitive to the 
moods and expressions of children. Her reaction and 
attitude are part of the process of art teaching, espe- 
cially to the beginner. The elementary school child is 
more naturally creative than the older boy or girl. 
He responds emotionally to a challenge to create and 
is not bothered with set techniques or the photo- 
graphic qualities of his work. He wishes to draw a 
horse, and he does, and it is a horse to him whether 
it remotely resembles a horse to anyone else. The 
elementary teacher plays an important part in art 
education and the first and foremost rule she must 
keep before her is to allow children to express them- 
selves on whatever topics interest them. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility to arouse their interest. In- 
terest and freedom are the watchwords. 

It is best for the child to begin work with a 
medium which interests him. The instructor can 
make available to the child a variety of media, such 
as: colored chalk, pencils, charcoal, crayons, model- 
ing clay and craft materials. The child may then 
choose the one which most appeals to him. With 
access to different types of media, he may experi- 
ment and through these experimentations grow in his 
ability to express himself. He should be encouraged 
in his efforts in order to free him from inhibitions 
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which might retard his creative self-expression. Too 
often the teacher judges the child’s work by adult 
standards. This is an error, for it tends to make 
the child self-conscious and retard his development. 
The small child is not interested in photographic rep- 
resentation. He works emotionally and imagina- 
tively and is stimulated by color and form. As he 
grows naturally and develops in power, he will begin 
to strive to express his world in creative terms, but 
he should not be forced, he should be led to fuller 
expression. It is never justifiable to allow children 
to copy. It is permissible to show illustrative mate- 
rial to help the child to build up a concept but the 
actual work should come from the child and not from 
the illustrative material. 

In teaching art, the fact that art is related to life 
should never be lost sight of. Children’s work should 
be used as part of the school decorations whenever 
possible and they should assist with all school proj- 
ects and realize that their work is vital to the school 
and not mere busy work done in a room apart. Chil- 
dren respond to this, they like to see their work used, 
it encourages them and they discover that good, 
creative work makes their school a more attractive 
place to live in. 

Art should be for all, and the talented child should 
not be developed at the expense of the majority. The 
art program should give means of expression to all 
children and also take care of the exceptionally tal- 
ented child as well. It is the school’s aim to become 
integrated with the community and art aims at being 
related to life and becoming an integral part of the 
school program. Art should not be separated from 
school life and become merely work done in an iso- 
lated field but it should function in the life of the 
school to the extent that the appearance of rooms, the 
dress of the students, and the entire tone of the school 
are affected. 

As for evaluation of progress, it is self-evident and 
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patently obvious in the above setup, but it is in- 
dividual and not according to any arbitrary stand- 
ards of the teacher. Children increase in power to 
express themselves and through their growing power 
they gain taste, appreciation, and techniques. There 
is too much attempted intellectual analysis of these 
things. The entire scheme should be natural and 
natural individual growth will follow. 
tion of their growth depends on factors such as in- 


Determina- 


creased imagination, use of a variety of media, en- 
thusiasm for art problems, originality, development 
of skill through creative efforts, willingness to experi- 
ment, and the ability to carry a problem through to 
the final stage. The child who grows the most 
through his art experiences is the one who is willing 
to experiment, to express his ideas freely and who as 
a by-product increases in skill. Each medium pre- 
sents fresh challenges to the creative worker, for each 
one presents limitations which compel the person 
using it to work within those limitations. A water 
color painting cannot look like an oil. Oil presents 
certain limitations, water color others, and so on with 
each medium. Each new medium the child is ex- 
posed to tends to increase his horizon in the art field 
and to give him means of not only creative self-ex- 
pression but an understanding which will increase 
his appreciation of other phases in the broad art 
field. For example, the making of puppets and the 
dramatizing of puppet shows will give the child a 
greater appreciation of the art of the theater. Sculp- 
ture in soap presents the same difficulties to the child 
as the mature artist meets when he sculptures in stone. 
A simple linoleum block print executed by the child 
will enable him to appreciate more fully and com- 
prehendingly all the graphic arts. Until one has 
tried to create and learns the joy of overcoming 
limitations one does not fully appreciate that particu- 
lar art expression. 


It is not the intention of the art educator to de- 


velop every child into an artist, but every child will 


become a consumér, a home builder, a member of a 
community, and the community is no better than the 
individuals who compose the group. Consequently, 
it is vastly important for art educators to foster in 
children throughout their entire school career an ap- 
preciation of art quality so that they may become con- 
sumers who purchase articles possessing art quality, 
build homes that express individuality and good de- 
sign, and members of communities who build attrac- 
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tive cities and who will strive to make art function 
This must be 
done through a creative program of art with appre- 
ciation stressed all along the way in art education. 


as a part of life and all its phases. 


If this program is successful, art will at last play a 
functional part in the lives of people and we will no 
longer have unsightly main streets, cluttered up drug 
stores, ugly store windows, hideous filling stations, 
and hot dog stands. When the mass of the people 
become sensitive to beauty and alive to art quality, 
they will demand those qualities in all phases of 
their living. This will never be accomplished until 
the child from the very beginning is directed through 
his own efforts at creative self-expression to relate 
art to life and grow in taste and appreciation of 
beauty. When children thus directed become con- 
sumers and buy articles possessing good design in 
preference to articles of poor design, when they build 
homes that are homes in the real sense of the word 
and not just houses, when they become civic-minded 
and insist on community planning and are not con- 
tented to live without beauty, then the art educator 
will have justified his existence. 


OF INTEREST TO PRINCIPALS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Immediately following the National Education As- 
sociation Convention in San Francisco, California, 
July 2-6, 
Principals will hold its 


the Department of Elementary School 


Third Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, July 10-21, 1939. 

The general theme of this Third Conference is, 
Meeting the Problem of the Modern Elementary 
School. The program will include, (1) daily ob- 
servations in the Demonstration Elementary School, 
(2) a series of general sessions, and a number of 
sectional conferences. 

For those who register for credit, the course covers 
three semester units of work. 

If interested in attending this conference, further 
information may be obtained from Mrs, Edith B. 
Joynes, State Director, N.E.A., who has been a mem- 
ber of the committee on arrangements for the con- 
ference since its beginning, or 


Lillian M. Johnson, 
Patrick Henry School, Norfolk, Va. 
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The Rural Community May Now Have 


An Art Program 


IRGINIA has experienced in the past an ur- 

gent need for some way in which authentic 

art could be taken to the outlying communi- 
ties, those sections in the State which have never 
seen original art in their own localities. The Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts has, of course, been of 
inestimable value to the cultural life of Virginia, 
but there are naturally many persons in the State 
who live too far or do not have the ability to go 
frequently to the Museum and thus avail themselves 
of the many art treasures. 

For this reason, the Virginia Art Alliance Organi- 
zation Membership has been created through which 
the Museum is carried to the various communities, 
thereby extending its privileges outside the Museum 
building itself. This membership is open to all clubs 
and study groups, all departments of schools and 
colleges, Chambers of Commerce, women’s clubs and 
all nonprofit public art galleries and museums in 
Virginia. The cost of the membership is $10 an- 
nually, plus a small fee attached to each exhibition 
to cover the expenses of transportation, insurance, 


packing, etc. 


Traveling exhibitions and lectures are available 


to the organization member. In addition to the use 
of these exhibitions, each organization has the privi- 
lege of distributing twenty-five free admissions to the 
Museum, at any time it is open; it also receives all 
Museum literature, bulletins, etc. An annual conven- 
tion of delegates from the organization members is 
held each spring at the Museum for the mutual dis- 
cussion of art in Virginia and the promotion of co- 
operation in art among the various sections of the 
State. 

Our exhibitions are of a varied nature and new 
ones are added each year. There is an exhibition of 
water colors by contemporary Virginia artists, which 
is assembled each autumn and is therefore made up 
! works executed during the previous year; there 
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is a group of photographs of old Virginia homes, 
done under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and therefore a fine exhibition, with an 
accompanying lecture; a group of drawings, illustra- 
tions, etc. by the late Dugald Stewart Walker; photo- 
graphs from the Virginia Photographic Salon, held 
each year at the Museum; Mexican Paintings by 
Diego Rivera; woodcuts by Winslow Homer and 
Daumier; a group of Japanese prints; some litho- 
graphs by Theo White, bookplates by J. J. Lankes, 
woodblock prints by Charles Smith and etchings by 
Carson Davenport, Virginia artists; Kiowa Indian 
Paintings; Fashion Prints of the Nineteenth Century, 
showing the types of dress worn between 1800 and 
1880; a group for educational purposes, such as In- 
expensive Reproductions for Wall Decoration (which 
may be purchased for small sums); the History of 
Painting; and a Survey of Painting. The latter two 
have written material to accompany them. The lec- 
tures include one on the “Art Treasures in the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts Collection’; one on the 
works of the late Gari Melchers; one on Modern 
Art; and several on subjects relating to the decora- 
tive arts. Lantern slides are used with all of these. 

The importance of bringing original art to the com- 
munity is not only to please and inspire adults but 
the children. We have been greatly encouraged by 
the response to our endeavor from the adults in the 
State. The women’s clubs have been most enthusias- 
tic, and a large number of them are now among our 
membership and constantly use our traveling ex- 
hibitions and lectures. We are happy to be reaching 
the rural communities through them, but it is our 
earnest desire to reach the children also. One of the 
failures of the past generations is that art was not 
made a part of the everyday life of the average child, 
and, for that reason, the “grown up” of today, among 
the great majority, does not get the pleasure and in- 
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spiration from a beautiful work of art that he would 
had he had an early appreciation of it. Unfortu- 
nately he says to himself that he doesn’t understand 
it (he doesn’t need to, of course), he gets little or 
nothing from it, and therefore leaves it to be enjoyed 
and loved by someone else. Had he grown up with 
these things, he would not only love them but he 
would need them as an essential to his happiness. 
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Do we want our children to miss the opportunity 
which was denied to a great many of us? 

The Organization Membership of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts provides the method whereby 
authentic, mature art may be shown in every com- 
munity, urban or rural, that has a school, a group 
of people, or a club willing to perform this service 
for the adults and children of their region. 





The Classroom and Art 


RT need not be thought of so much as some- 

thing to bring in at a given period or hour 

but as something for every period and every 
hour. It is a thing that is reflected at the first glance 
of a room as one enters and at the lingering last 
glance as one leaves a room where Art exists in the 
soul of the person who helps to make that room. It 
is an outward expression of all that person does, says, 
thinks. It touches all that her eves, words, or fingers 
touch. 

The creator of such an atmosphere cannot be or- 
dinary, yet she can be just an ordinary person, as 
paradoxical as that may seem, for anyone can grow 
in the feeling for the artistic and in expressing that 
feeling at every chance; for there are as many op- 
portunities for expression as there are minutes and 
seconds of the day, as there are the simplest objects 

a bowl, a colored stone, a piece of wood, a cotton 
boll, a gourd, a spot to be made lovelier. The in- 
spiring thing in the expression of beauty is that the 
person who expresses takes on a newer conception 
with each interpretation he makes to another. Each 
time he seeks for a hidden beauty to show eyes yet 
dim he sees beauties not before revealed, hence he 
grows in beauty and understanding as he leads 
others into its light. 

The first understanding we must have in leading 
others to see and to express conception of art is that 
growth is a slow thing. We do not show to eyes that 
are seeing genuine art for the first time the Mona 
Lisa and expect them to be moved, to be filled, to be 
transported. If the person has had commonplace 
pictures on his wall at home or in school, or even 
had his home decorated with calendars and such at- 
tempts at beauty, he cannot see quickly. He would 
prefer the gaudy, the “pretty” picture. It is with 
much seeing and with the way pointed out for his 
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understanding that he can grow in appreciating the 
work of artists. 

This same understanding that growth is a slow 
thing is true in any expression of the child, with 
brush, crayon, with rhythmic movements, with the 
use of words, or whatever form of expression that he 
chooses to use in outwardly showing a feeling within. 
His first attempts may be crude beginnings, they may 
require an insight that reads into them a deeper 
meaning than is shown by the outward result. A 
looking ahead for possibilities as reflected in what 
the child does now should be a part of each teacher 
who is guiding the creativeness of the pupils. 

Again, there are times when the child has some- 
thing to express. Sometimes it starts with a mere 
beginning, but if nurtured it may grow into some- 
thing really big in the expression of the life of the 
child. To let the child start, and, when the period 
is up, to cut off any further attempt at the piece of 
work until another art period is often deadening to 
the inspiration of the child. The first glow of in- 


spiration, the first vivid pictures may fade, and the 


next attempts may be commonplace. Sometimes this 
cannot be avoided, but most often it can. Let the 
child continue until he is at a place where he can 
stop without feeling a “letdown” in inspiration— 
where maybe some final touches may be added at an- 
other time when he and the teacher may need to talk 
over what is needed really to “perfect” his work. 
Arithmetic can be done another time, or some re- 
search can wait until the painting is done. The 
pupil will learn to appreciate such a chance and will 
cooperate beautifully in working wholeheartedly in 
other needs when given a chance to work at length 
on some fascinating idea. 
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The teacher must see and feel beauty in every com- 
mon thing if she would lead children to find this. 
She need not exclaim at everything before her until 
the pupils are worn out with the beauty of this and 
that but rather she should lead the pupils to make 
the discovery for themselves. 

A room in which children and teacher are to live 
many hours a day and year should be one reflecting 
peace, coziness, restfulness, harmony, and simplicity. 
This is not always easy to achieve. We have furni- 
ture which often does not lend itself to this coziness 
by the very nature of its construction and placing. 
Often this can be remedied with a single treatment. 
Often the color can be changed to a soft sandpapered 
finish that is much lovelier than the heavy varnish or 
the marred surface. Sometimes the very arrange- 
ment can change the whole atmosphere—not too prim 
unless it is the type that will not yield to grouping. 

Let us consider something that we can make or 
mar—and that is the bulletin board or boards. There 
should be somewhere one spot where a really lovely 
something is always on display. A bulletin board 
with a table under it can be a spot with almost as 
much meaning to the classroom as is the altar to a 


church. There are many treatments that may be used 
from time to time on this bulletin space. A piece of 
cloth of interesting color and design may cover it; a 
framed picture of small size may be hung on this bul- 
letin board. The table immediately below can help 
carry out the idea of the bulletin board—simple 
mats of construction paper to carry out color effects 


desired, a piece of pottery, a flower arrangement; an 
attractive object for display representing the study 
of the pupils; a candle in interesting candle holder to 
carry out some color effect. But with all of this there 
needs to be simplicity. One object should hold the 
center and the other surrounding materials should 
add only setting. The teacher can collect these arti- 
cles from time to time if she keeps a keen eye. Re- 
cently I came upon two dolls at a gift shop which 
are ideal for just this. They are dressed as a colored 
mammy and an old colored man of the South. The 
man carries a bag of cotton. These dolls have been 
thoroughly enjoyed on our table during the study of 
cotton. They will go into hiding soon until another 
such time as they are needed to reappear. The bul- 
letin board had on it at the same time with the dolls 
some interesting allover designs of cotton bolls. At 
first it had a few colored postcard scenes of the 
Southland mounted on the same size and color of 
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I have a collection of silk Chinese and 
Japanese squares, and with these some Japanese 
shoes, two vases, a doll with various wigs for chang- 
ing; and dozens of genuine Japanese and Chinese 
prints. One very lovely silk embroidered hanging is 
beautifully framed. When this is used on the bulletin 
board, nothing else is needed but a mat and a very 
beautiful lacquer tray on the table beneath. Some- 
times a piece of brass takes the place of the lacquer. 
A cupboard which is full of these treasures help to 
make a rich spot in the room. 


mounts. 


One cannot consider just one spot. The whole 
room must be brought into harmony. Crowding must 
be avoided. A bulletin board should not be weighed 
down, or draped with exhibits, except for some tem- 
porary need to see work of many pupils in order to 
evaluate. If much is to be had, it is better to change 
the exhibits every day until each piece has had its 
chance to stand out in an artistic expression of 
placing. 

Another thing that can wreck the sensitiveness of a 
child for the artistic is to leave an exhibit on a board 
so long that it grows faded, worn, and out of season. 


Windows have marvelous possibilities and should 
have thought as to size, height, and exposure. At 
our school the windows are very high up from the 
One can barely see out of them without stand- 
ing on a bench. The ledge of the window is a metal 
radiator which is very hot when it is the season one 
would enjoy having plants growing in the windows. 
I struggled long years when I first came to the 
school in an attempt to grow flowers in the windows. 
I did such foolish things as to have stands or shields 
of planks to cover them—these raised several inches 
from the radiator. This, of course, made the win- 
dows even higher and the plants were growing above 
one’s head. I knew something was wrong for a long 
time but I didn’t know what. I bought lovely jardi- 
nieres for the plants of color to fit in with curtains 
and scheme of the room. One day as I stood looking 
at the effect, I saw at last its ugliness. I was look- 
ing up under the pots. They were up too high for 
pleasure, they looked uneasy perched so high. I 
rushed them all out of the windows and studied the 
effect. It was with a feeling of dismay that I looked 
at the stack of window guards, the expense and effort 
I had had in getting them made; at the many flowers 
I had cared for so long, the pots all too big and 
cumbersome for the size of the ledge. I carried the 
guards to the attic. I have continued to study the 


floor. 
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room to see what possibilities there are for any 
growing plants and have found a few spots that, by 
using medium sized pottery and the foliage of vine, 
are restful and improved. A pot of trailing ivy on 
the corner of a desk or table, a small plant on top of 
a large file, a very small low pot of some green 
foliage for the top of a book shelf work wonders. 

When I go where people have wide, low window 
ledges I do envy them the opportunity to fill this with 
green things growing; or, if low enough, to fill the 
windows with cozy cushions where children may sit 
and look out at scenes of the out of doors. 

We have heard much of pictures and picture hang- 
ing. I watch with interest as I go about the efforts, 
or lack of efforts, of schools to use the best they know 
in this possibility of artistic expression. One is 
fortunate if he can follow the rule of hanging pic- 
tures on the eye level of the children. Our walls are 
so very high above our bulletin boards that a picture 
seven feet long seems to vanish into a mere nothing 
when it is hung. I bought long colorful panels of 
the Abbey Prints of the Knighthood and Shakes- 
pearean themes. These are interesting to the chil- 
dren, are large enough to be seen, and afford vivid 
coloring around which much can be done to build 
a color scheme. 


Rusty rose curtains of heavy drapery were selected 
for winter, and green theatrical gauze for summer. 
Pottery is changed to carry out these colors. White 
pottery is used in the summer, and in winter tones 


of red and dull greens. I found a tall rusty red 
pitcher which is perfect with the winter curtains, es- 
pecially when it has a spray of pine in it. 

Between the radiators there are niches about thirty 
inches wide. Bookshelves made to fit into these were 
attractive additions. Over each shelf is a small bul- 
letin board. These usually carry some very special 
theme of the room with the books in the shelves be- 
low so selected to supplement this theme. 

I remember the effect of the room on my pupils 
one garden week—I had finished and hung new 
green curtains over the week-end. White pottery had 
taken place of that of the winter. On the bulletin 
boards had been placed some floral prints that were 
very lovely. A friend sent two dozen marvelous tu- 
lips. These were arranged in a large white bow] and 
put on a table which was placed at one side or near 
one side of the room. The pupils’ tables were ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle so that all eyes would fall on 
this one place. I had for the occasion a new dress of 
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a floral silk 
eyes watching the pupils come in. They came softly 


really a pretty dress. I sat with eager 


in whispers as they saw and felt. They sat down and 
looked and looked; some gasped in little hushed 
gasps; they almost whispered to me, “Oh, how beau- 
tiful!”’ I sat down in their midst and told them of 
my joy in making it all possible, and how now I was 
made very happy because they enjoyed it with me. 
They sat long, some admired aloud while some ad- 
mired silently—even to teacher’s dress. One little 
girl came back to the room after she had started 
home in the afternoon, and said, “I just wanted to 
peep at the room again before the flowers fade.” 

It was with rather a feeling of surprise that my 
pupils exclaimed this fall, when they came into the 
room and saw for the first time the heavy winter 
drapes, ‘Oh, why did you take down the pretty cur- 
tains? They let in so much light.” This has set me 
looking at those curtains with wondering eyes. 

The teacher with feeling for form, color, and bal- 
ance is one who can lead the children to artistic feel- 
ings and expressions if she will think with them, 

She need not 
paint, sketch— 
contri- 


and lead them to see and feel. 


necessarily dance, write 
all this 
bution she can make is to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the pupils, to enrich their thinking and help 


them to bring together their conceptions and to give 


poetry, 


would be well, but the biggest 


them an opportunity of expression. She may have to 
paint in words by bringing to the child many ex- 
amples of the work of another, by reading stories 
feelingly, by reading poetry, by playing music on 
the victrola, by entering into similar experiences as 
do the children in genuine enjoyment of working as 
ong of them, even though her attempts are not so good 
as theirs. She thus builds a comradeship and an 
understanding. She may lead the pupils into helping 
her collect and build into files pictures on many sub- 
jects for future reference material. 

It is more than material that lifts the spirit of the 
child—it is the material; it is 
the understanding and appreciation of the leader; it 


form and use of 
is the enthusiasm and the eagerness or zest for liv- 
ing richly; it is her feeling for the manipulation and 
the upward striving that must come gradually as the 
pupil sees and feels and seeks to express in many 
efforts as the child sees more. It is her understanding 
of the gradual development or unfolding of the in- 
dividual; it is the chance to do in an appreciative 
setting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Handling School Funds 


URING the course of a session a rather large 

amount of money is handled as school funds. 

Today, probably the amount is larger than 
ever before because of the responsibilities that have 
been added to a school. Besides the usual funds that 
a school receives from plays and entertainments, there 
is money coming in from such activities as school 
cafeterias, class organizations, clubs, parent-teacher 
organizations, lost books, library fines, and other 
things too numerous to mention. 

The handling of funds by a school in a business- 
like way is just as important as it is for a merchant 
or other business man to have a good system of book- 
keeping and accounting for his business. Yet in 
spite of the necessity for applying businesslike prin- 
ciples to a school, we often find a decided lack of 
them. In most school systems there are no set re- 
quirements for the handling of school funds. The 
principal usually works out some sort of system for 
this purpose giving but little thought to business 
principles. The result is that we find many defects 
prevailing under the more common methods used by 
schools for handling funds. Some of the defects fre- 
quently found are: 

1. There is little planning to determine what 
funds are needed, how they shall be raised, and 
how they shall be spent. 

In many cases funds are handled by several 
treasurers rather than by one central treasurer. 
Money is often not kept in banks but in the 
homes of teachers and pupils. ' 
Too often when funds are centralized the prin- 
cipal serves as treasurer and determines how 
money shall be spent. 

Financial reports are seldom available. 
Bookkeeping methods are poor. 

There is no auditing of accounts. 

In view of the principal’s responsibility for the 
raising and spending of money, the writer has made 
a study of this problem in order to improve the fi- 
nancial setup in his own school. After making this 
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study and installing a financial system it is thought 
important enough to pass on to other principals. 

The following is an outline of the organization for 

handling the funds of the school: 

A. PERSONNEL NECESSARY 
1. A finance committee composed of the prin- 

cipal, a teacher, a patron, and a pupil. 
2. A teacher to serve as treasurer and book- 

keeper. 

An auditing committee composed of three 

teachers. 

B. ORGANIZATION 
1. Duties of Finance Committee— 

a. Make out budget. 

b. Plan what is to be done to raise funds 
necessary to meet budget. 

c. After money is raised, appropriate it to 
various funds. 

d. Approve the spending of money. 

Duties of Treasurer— 

a. Receive all money and issue receipts. 

b. Do necessary bookkeeping. 

c. Deposit all money in one bank account. 

d. Pay out funds when properly author- 
ized. 

e. Render monthly, semiannual, and an- 
nual financial statements. 

Some of the advantages of the organization as sug- 

gested are: 

1. Provides for planning to determine what funds 
are needed, how they shall be raised, and how 
they shall be spent. 

Informs interested parties what funds were 
raised, and how they were spent. 

Provides for auditing of accounts and there- 
by protects from criticisms persons who handle 
money. 

Allows separate organizations to have their 
own treasurers and thereby maintain their 
identity and importance. 
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Saves bank charges because with one account 
a substantial balance may be maintained avoid- 
ing charges that are usually made for small ac- 
counts, 

Provides a large picture of financial status of 
the school that would be impossible otherwise. 
By providing large picture allows for transfer 
of funds from one organization to another 
where needed more. 

There may be a bit more work for some in a 
school which provides the setup as suggested, but 
it will certainly prove worth the extra effort. It is 
suggested that the teacher who serves as bookkeeper 
and treasurer have her other work reduced accord- 


ingly. 


At Tappahannock High School, the commercial 
teacher serves as bookkeeper and treasurer. She has 
a regular period each day to receive and disburse 
funds. She keeps an efficient and neat set of books 
which consists of a journal, a ledger, and a petty 
cashbook. She uses a printed receipt form that may 
be purchased from any stationery store, and a large 
checkbook with the name of the school printed on it. 
The total cost of the journal, ledger, petty cashbook, 
receipt forms and checkbook was around five dollars. 

A day hardly goes by that the principal doesn’t 
find it necessary to know something about the status 
of the school funds. It is certainly a pleasure to be 
able to get the desired information so easily. 





Creative Expression in Art through 
Trips and Experiences 


HEN we can see all education as a creative 

force viewed and directed by an unfolding 

plan—a philosophy—suited to the needs 
and aspirations of a continually growing people, we 
shall regard art not as a professional skill, pos- 
sessed by a fortunate few, nor as an isolated subject 
in a static curriculum but as a means to a richer 
way of life for all; as a means for the American 
people to be permeated by a vigorous culture expres- 
sive of democracy, freedom, fine worth. 

Education today does go deeper than memorizing 
facts, cramming knowledge, and building academic 
formality. Modern education means developing pro- 
gressive work, meeting the economic situation with 
change, building finer ideals and spiritual values 
rather than following a course of routine. It means 
developing a broad background of interest to learn 
how man has lived, how to live, how to live together, 
how government changes, how business changes, how 
science has given us greater power over nature, how 
to meet the insistent demands of a constantly chang- 
ing social order. Then the philosophy of art educa- 
tion considers of greatest importance the develop- 
ment of the whole child—physically, socially, men- 
tally, spiritually, culturally. This teaching is based 
upon the child’s right to express himself freely. In 
actual practice one finds that there is no such thing 
as complete freedom because the child’s work is 
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colored by the traditions of his particular social cul- 
ture and his immediate environment. The dominant 
need is for a freer plan of art guidance which will 
penetrate the daily life of the school, will allow 
the child to express fully what he feels and sees, and 
will enable him to remain sensitive and emotionally 
responsive to beauty throughout his life. For such 
creative learning and for the growth of the indi- 
vidual’s own power of intelligent self-expression we 
naturally turn to trips, excursions, experiences, and 
research to find a source. Children should have vivid 
firsthand experiences to enrich their lives, to charge 
their imaginations. They need them to organize their 
impressions in various ways—in art, in poetry, in 
drama, in the dance, in music, in creative English. 

Now, if we do give children experiences, and take 
them on trips, how do we bring about the art expres- 
sion after the experience? It is built up step by step 
with the same patience and inspiration that direct a 
highly skilled first-grade teacher when she brings 
about the first reading process by tempting a child in 
a fascinating way in related forms of the subject. 
The trip is taken, and maybe the next morning early 
we have the art expression. A verbal discussion may 
come first to stimulate interest or clear up some 
points, but one should not force discussion too far 
because the subject then enters too much into the 
realm of language. There should be sympathy and 
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encouragement, and no discouragement of any kind. 
Suppression is fatal; being literal is fatal. Idea 
counts ever so much, content counts, sincerity counts; 
we strive for the finer qualities of thought and feel- 
ing and we want the young artist’s personal interpre- 
tation. Let us remember that an artist’s interpreta- 
tion is invested with a personal quality all its own, 
as is found in a poem or a musical composition. 

There will always be one or two eager youngsters 
who are bubbling over with ideas, and maybe a few 
who are timid or who need to be helped more than 
others, and this type of child can be inspired in- 
dividually by the creative teacher. Frequent and 
varied experiences are needed to develop individual 
consciousness of growth to expression and experi- 
ence in painting helps; but, with the inexperienced, 
drawing is sacrificed for idea, and large, free, vital 
work is greatly to be desired. Then in later lessons 
comes work for the art principles. 

After the art creation a social period encourages 
better English expression; the children also judge 
their efforts and in this way develop critical judg- 
ment; class and teacher discussion in the group 
builds up desirable attitudes and appreciations, if 
problems are discussed freely and naturally. So day 
by day new interests develop from the experience, 
subjects are woven into unity with the main theme 
which are crystallized into the counting, playing, 
reading, singing, and art expression and social 
studies; and children plan together, work together, 
discuss together. 

The art, we find, is not an outer product nor an 
outer behavior. It is an attitude of spirit, a state of 
mind. We must make a child feel and experience his 
power. A work of art is vitally a human expression. 
The child with imagination understands the great 
feeling of an artist or a musician. Imagination is a 
priceless quality. In the words of Sheldon Cheney— 
‘‘A work of art is the result of a series of efforts of 
an individual, has its beginning in a feeling about 
an experience. An artist expresses his feeling, shap- 
ing or adapting the material until the idea is perpetu- 
ated, is emphasized. Artists feel deeply, intensely, 
give beauty.” 

Now, the curriculum requirements, the interests of 
the children, and the differences caused by inheri- 
tance or environment should enter into consideration 
in making a trip. One of our progressive first-grade 
teachers took her group to a farm. Several mothers 
of the children offered their cars and the prosperous 


farm owner was ready to act as a gracious host. A 
cow, or two, was milked, and the warm milk was 
offered and refreshed each youngster. This was a 
new and wonderful experience to a six-year-old from 
the city. Then the group was escorted all around the 
farm, accompanied by guides who explained the 
things the children saw. 

With the children back in the classroom, creative 
expression blossomed into a charmingly constructed 
farmhouse and surroundings, including a silo, 
chicken yard, barn, garage, attractive fencing, trees, 
and, finally, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer and Family. 
The benefits of the seasons and weather, caring for 
soil and making it rich, study of crops, the farmer’s 
new machinery and the farm animals, the farmer 
selling his products, customs and traditions in farm- 
ing, the sanitation and health in farm life, the farm- 
er’s life as contrasted with our city life were de- 
lightful bypaths. Stories were written, hundreds of 
sketches and paintings were made, and the children 
were eager to read farm stories, eager for interpreta- 
tions of the seasons in art, literature, and music. In 
other words, these six-year-olds were taught to think, 
to discover, to develop for themselves; to acquire 
an insatiable appetite that would lead them on in 
learning, and to enjoy learning; to put in concrete 
form their vivid ideas. True, the ideas were not new 
to the world, but very new to them, and sometimes 
they were given a new interpretation. The young 
mind is curious, inquiring, questioning, naturally 
philosophical, able to deal with abstract material 
upon a poetic and highly speculative basis. These 
qualities of independent thinking must be encour- 
aged and interesting personality will be built. 


The grade teacher does not have to be an artist 
to succeed in bringing out the reactions of her group 
to a vivid experience. She needs to give each child 
in the group a chance. She does have to love the 
child and understand his tendencies, to set the stage 
for the children to carry on, to see that the next day’s 
activities are carefully planned and suggestions are 
carefully pondered. Highly qualified teachers assume 
broad social leadership and encourage cooperative 
thinking. The baffling social and economic problems 
of contemporary life are probed. The needs of Amer- 
ican life are ever in her vision, and she, the success- 
ful classroom teacher, meets these needs as they vary 
with the kaleidoscopic changes in our civilization. 


Trips especially related to the major problems, 
purposes, and activities of life, and that may be 
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worked out in creative expression, are: a visit to a 
laundry in operation; study of municipal transpor- 
tation; an airport; our dock life (seaport trade); a 
lumber yard; a dairy; our parks; a circus; our 
beaches; a visit to a battleship; a visit to a news- 
paper plant; our coal piers; our city market; the 
fish and seafood industry; a telephone office; a fire 
station; study of markets and shops; ferries, bridges, 
trains, freight yards, trucks; a factory; a power sta- 
tion; a library; a greenhouse and flower shop; the 
postoffice; a farm; a pet shop. The children bring 
back from these trips whatever is on their level of 
comprehension and interest and reproduce or create 
it all with amazing fidelitv—in their work, play, 
discussion, painting and drawing and modeling, and 
look forward to further adventures in a real world. 
Emphasis may be placed on one subject, as agricul- 
ture, transportation, elementary and social relation 
ships, health, or on a combination of topics 

A teacher carrying on such a teaching program 
must be an Engineer of Education. The responsi- 
bility attached to steering a large group intelligently 
learning 


and safely is rewarded in the all-round 


gained. Time subtracted from classroom routine is 


e . . . . 
balanced by having a group on tiptoe in interest, 1n 


individual reaction. If materials for this type of 
work are limited by some school systems, then the 
children can be called upon to bring from their homes 
or from nature useful materials 

Thus we have space, scope, a broader point of 
view in this new education. Speed is the law of the 
new civilization, dynamic progress, vitality. There 
must be educational acceleration! Trips and experi- 
ences offer the initial factor. Every contact, every 
experience, every environmental factor has its im- 
portant bearing on the education of the child. 

There are many kinds of intelligence in an indi- 
vidual as in a group. Lack of verbal ability may be 
compensated by vivid powers of observation or 
imagination or other ability. We are reminded anew 
of an old Chinese proverb which says, “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” 

In this new vital education we visualize, we focus 
on the individual development in terms of an inte- 
grated personality rather than upon acquisition of 
book knowledge and skills. We see happy, active, 
ambitious children who are encouraged to develop 
zeal, industry, initiative from firsthand information. 
Is that not worth while? 

Accuracy must result this work 


from type of 
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mastery of small details, the child must see clearly 
and record graphically and creatively. Curiosity is 
a goal from within. Unhampered exchange of ideas 
among children creates so much mutual understand- 
ing. Harmonious contact with others realizes social 
feelings and spiritual ideals. Economy and effective- 
ness of learning are accomplished by combining sub- 
jects. Orderly arrangement, taste, and creative cul- 
ture are results. Such learning has a usefulness that 
can be applied to many problems of modern life. 
Sense impressions and emotional reactions are con- 
sidered from firsthand observations. Real experi- 
ences are necessary for spiritual growth and mental 
development. 

Of the many intangible values that follow from 
creative experiences, we may cite the development of 
interests, abilities, understand- 


aptitudes, attitudes, 


ideals and social and spiritual tendencies. 


ings, 
Chere is a mastery of certain sequences of ideas to 
such a point that insights resulting therefrom shall 
be convincing to the learner. What the child actually 
does he understands, remembers, and uses. Certainly 
the child with few experiences has few ideas. Ob- 
taining facts from a book, from the teacher, from the 
movies (a secondhand experience) can never take the 
place of real experiences. Little children’s ideas of 
size and dimensions are often confused, and it is so 
easy for them to get untrue images. Accordingly, the 
child’s firsthand seeing seems preferable to having 
information gathered in a set form and shown by a 
mechanical device, as a silent film, or shown and 
explained by a sound film. We know that a child 
responds to romance and adventure of the world 
around him. We realize that understandings can- 
not emerge as the child goes through school without 
the assistance of facts, episodes, and various other 
firsthand and vicarious experience. Children are 
living in a fascinating present—seeing, thinking, 
longing for explanations and interpretations of their 
actual experiences, instead of overemphasis on the 
past. They are eager to express themselves, actively, 
creatively, dynamically, and maybe crudely. 

This is flexible teaching, which alows us to dis- 
cover what kind of mind a child has, what he knows, 
what he can-do; then we assist him in grasping ideas 
that are intrinsically important to him. Latent ideas, 
talents, and abilities already in possession of the 
child are stimulated with the quickness of life, are 
organized into imponderables, into culture, satisfac- 


tion with life, mastery of life, fine citizenship. 
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The Valentine Museum School Program 


EALIZING that habits fixed in childhood are 
of lifelong duration, museums have in recent 
years striven more and more to encourage 
children of school years to use their resources so 
that, as grown people, they will be museum-minded. 
Though the Valentine Museum had, since its founda- 
tion, maintained a policy friendly toward schools 
and encouraged use of its collections, in 1930 it in- 
augurated a more extended program of school co- 
operation. 
The principal features of this new program were 
and are: 
1. Providing visual education material for use in 
classrooms. 
Supplying research material to teachers. 
Interpreting the Museum’s collections to visit- 
ing classes. 
Holding special exhibitions adapted to the 
needs and interests of school children. 
The material which the Museum supplies for 
classroom use is packed into a series of exhibition 
boxes that are so constructed that they can be shipped 


easily and inexpensively, even to great distances. In 
general plan, each box contains a miniature stage, 
set to show some significant event in history or some 
typical scene from the daily life of another country. 
Accompanying the stage sets are mounted pictures 
which further illuminate the subject presented and 
(whenever it is possible) actual objects from the 


period or country represented so that children may 
satisfy the tactile impulse so strong in everyone. For 
instance, one exhibit shows “The Building of a Ca- 
thedral” and the stage is set with figures of citizens 
of a medieval town carrying their treasures to con- 
tribute to the finishing of a half-built cathedra]; on 
the tray beneath the stage are bits of stained glass 
from old churches, which may be held up to the light, 
fragments of carved stone ornament, and other ob- 
jects which furnish the thrill of touching old world 
things. Another exhibit box shows an African Congo 
village with a war dance in progress and accompany- 
ing it are grass textiles, copper bracelets, bone and 
seed jewelry; still other boxes show Chinese rice 
fields, Virginia tobacco fields, a Renaissance printing 
shop, Washington’s surveying trip to the West, a 
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Southern cotton plantation, a New England fishing 
village, and many places and peoples besides. 

All these exhibit boxes may be had by teachers 
anywhere in the State simply for the asking. The 
only obligations involved are the cost and respon- 
sibility of getting and returning them. 

For a time, by means of a special fund, the Mu- 
seum maintained a distribution service for the boxed 
exhibits. Now that the usefulness of the material it 
has to offer has been demonstrated and the trans- 
portation is no longer available, it is interesting to 
see what ways and means are used to get the boxes 
to county and city schools. Railway express and 
school busses are the most usual means of transporta- 
tion, but fathers who drive milk trucks into the city 
have been known to carry back an Eskimo, a Desert, 
and perhaps a Virginia history box. Teachers or 
busy mothers who come into town for Saturday shop- 
ping stop at the Museum to pick up some material 
on Dutch life or French art. Locally, teachers and 
parents furnish the means of getting exhibits, but 
sometimes groups of small boys form relay teams for 
getting boxes from the Museum to schools which are 
sometimes as far as twenty blocks distant. 

The Museum’s library of art and ethnological 
books is at the disposal of teachers for reference and 
consultation. They may borrow from the Museum’s 
geographic and historical picture file, clipping file, 
and history of art file. 

Teachers are invited to bring groups of children to 
the Museum for the study of special collections that 
relate most directly to the subjects they are studying. 
For the last two terms, it has been possible to ar 
range exhibitions for certain grades whose subjects 
of study are not well represented in the Museum’s 
own permanent collection. For instance, during No- 
vember, when the fourth grades were studying Hol- 
land, a collection of articles imported from Holland 
which have become an accepted part of daily life 
was shown. During December, when Eskimo life 
was the fourth grade theme, an unusually fine col- 
lection of things from Greenland—fur and feather 
coats, whale bone carvings, miniature kyaks—was 
made available through the cooperation of a Danish 
friend of the Museum. These and other monthly ex 
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hibitions are assembled from many and varied 
sources, such as consulates, travel agencies, returned 
missionaries, and, most often, friends of the Mu- 
seum. 

Class visits have become so popular that it is now 
necessary to allot certain days to certain groups. 
Monday is fourth grade day, Tuesday sixth, Wednes- 
day third, Thursday again fourth, and Friday fifth. 
Classes and groups which do not fit into these cate- 
gories may, of course, visit by making appointments 
in advance. 

The usual procedure which is followed when a 
class comes to the Museum is that the group pro- 
ceeds to the Museum auditorium, a small building 
that was once the studio of Edward V. Valentine, the 
sculptor; there an illustrated talk is given upon the 
subject that the group is studying. After the talk, 
the class visits the collections where the children may 
look, talk, draw pictures, take notes, and enjoy 
themselves in whatever way their interest dictates. 

Each year, in addition to the exhibitions of arti- 
cles that relate to the curriculum, the Museum 
usually arranges to have an exhibition especially de- 
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signed to interest children. Once it was child art 
from Austria, another time child art from various 
parts of America, another time the new technic of 
“finger-painting.” 

However, the most popular of all the Museum’s 
children’s exhibitions are those which are made up 
of work done by local children. Children love to see 
their own work in competition with work done by 
other children of other schools, and they invariably 
attend in large numbers the annual exhibition of 
work done in the Richmond public schools. Last 
May, the Museum was asked by the supervisor of 
schools for Henrico County to hold an exhibition of 
work done in the schools of that county. The exhibi- 
tion was so large and the work so fresh and spirited 
that this exhibition also will become an annual event. 

Much gratification and benefit have come to the 
Valentine Museum through its contacts and coopera- 
tion with the schools of Richmond and the State. 
It is constantly seeking to broaden those contacts and 
to find new fields of usefulness. It welcomes sugges- 
tions and advice and is open to new ideas and new 


methods. 


Outline Of A Museum In Relation To 
An Educational System 


N the three years since the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts was opened to the public, the annual 
convention of the Art Sections and Supervisors’ 
Sections of the Public Schools, the Virginia Art Al- 
liance, and many other parent, teacher and artist 
club meetings have taken place within its walls. 
Nearly 200,000 people—20 per cent school children 
—have wandered through the beautiful galleries. 
The observation of this great throng provides an en- 
viable perspective. It proves beyond any doubt that 
the active museum is an educational institution. 
Our present life and civilization is the accumula- 
tion of the experience and creativeness of the past. 
The preservation of this experience and creativeness 
is important if civilization is to be handed down to 
our children’s children. We have developed two dis- 
tinct institutions for the preservation of knowledge. 
One of these two institutions is the library, which 
preserves knowledge, in capsule form, in books. The 
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other institution is the museum, which preserves the 
original things themselves. These two institutions 
are necessary and interdependent. 

The mere preservation of books and objects, how- 
ever, is not the single purpose of the library and 
the museum. They must also encourage people to 
see and learn from their accumulated treasures. 

The museum is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in Virginia and the average Virginian has not 
yet come to realize its value and use. Virginia al- 
ready has admirable culture museums in the Valen- 
tine Museum and Colonial Williamsburg. Local his- 
tory museums are numerous. With the exception, per- 
haps, of the Mariners’ Museum, the State is lamen- 
tably weak in science and technological museums. In 
the field of art, the State Museum of Fine Arts is a 
notable and nationally admired example. 
serve the field 


How does the museum of con- 
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temporary education? Primarily through visual ex- 
perience. And visual instruction is becoming recog- 
nized more and more as one of the most effective 
tools of teaching. A teacher of history, for example, 
reading to his students of Henry the Eighth can 
make this monarch a real person to his students if 
he shows them the oak chairs Henry sat in, the oak 
trestle tables and pewter and silver plates he ate 
from, the brocade and cloth of gold that he wore. 
Viewing these things, the student will learn not only 
of Henry the Eighth but also of the life of his time. 

What does the art museum contain? It collects 
and preserves the finest and most beautiful things 
which, conceived by the mind of man, were created 
by his hand. It contains the evidences of his ideals 
and aspirations, and his keenest observations of life 
and the circumstances which surrounded him in the 
various ages of mankind. It contains art, which 
is the eternal attempt to create beauty; yet the art 
of each age is conditioned by the culture of each age. 
The art of each culture is, therefore, the best por- 
trayal of that culture. The observation of art will 
teach of history and philosophy and many practical 
matters. Above all else, however, it will teach that 
life without an understanding of beauty is an empty 
thing; that mankind has always aspired to divine 
beauty. 


My observation shows me that art has several 


In the 


values in the modern educational system. 
lower grades, art is used as a tool to develop the 
child’s facilities, his personality, and his observa- 
tion of the world surrounding him. In the more ad- 
vanced grades, some children may adopt it as a vo- 
cation, some may practice it as a pleasant avocation 
through life. Many teachers of many different sub- 
jects will find that the material exhibited in art 
museums is excellent supplementary study in their 
courses. For all children, however, a sense of beauty 
should be developed to enrich their lives. 

The teaching of the practice of art—to children 
or adults—is not the immediate concern of the art 
museums, although art schools find the museum a 
necessary supplement to their work. The exhibition 
of child art is not, except in rare instances, within 
the scope of the museum. The museum collects and 
exhibits only that which is mature, since maturity 
is necessary to the true quality of art. 

Only to a slight degree may the museum go out 
of itself to serve the community. Rather must the 
schools and the individual come to the museum to 
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be benefited. The use that they make of the museum, 
their intelligent receptiveness, determines the final 
degree of service of the institution. There is no limit 
to the use to which the active museum can be put. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts has gone far, 
in its short existence, to fill the need in the State 
for an art museum of large resources. Its collections 
are already so large, and its services so varied, that 
it requires the large wings that were designed to be 
built on each of its sides, 

The collections of the Museum number many thou- 
sands of objects touching on the history of art 
throughout 3,000 years. Since no museum may have 
complete collections, however, one of the major func- 
tions of the institution is borrowing and exhibiting 
approximately twelve special exhibitions a year. A 
regular visitor to the Museum will see from time to 
time many other objects of art borrowed from other 
museums and collections, ranging from the work of 
old masters to the best of the living artists. 

The Museum publishes exhaustive catalogues of 
its collections and special exhibitions and the results 
of research in many art fields. It has developed a 
respectable art reference library. 

The Museum has developed an Extension De- 
partment which, for small fees, circulates specially 
prepared art exhibits and lectures to art clubs, 
schools, and other organizations throughout the 
State, and serves as a clearing house for State art 
needs and information. 

The Museum conducts three weekly art courses 
during the school year, one of which, designed par- 
ticularly for teachers and school children, illustrates 
the history of art by showing fine lantern slides and 
the original objects. 

The Museum assigns lecturers to conduct through 
the Museum all school classes that visit it on school 
days. No charge is ever made. 

The Museum has special memberships for stu- 
dents, teachers, and school organizations, thus ex- 
tending to these persons all its special privileges and 
assuring them of constant information concerning its 
work and collections. 

While the Museum and its services have developed 
broadly in three short years, this development is only 
the preliminary chart of its future. I look forward 
to a time when, with an enlarged building and facili- 
ties, the Museum will have special classrooms avail- 
able for the use of the public schools. 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Aims and Objectives 
in the Public Schools 


HE need for expression in some form is the 

inner urge of man, and given the proper stimu- 

lus, all children can participate in creative art 
activity. The Richmond Public School System sup- 
plies this necessary stimulus by its broad art educa- 
tional program, the general aims and objectives of 
which are threefold: first, to afford every child an 
opportunity to create art in many and varied forms 
for the purposes of satisfying the child’s need for ex- 
pression and for discovering talent; second, to in- 
tegrate the art with the school subject matter in such 
a way that the subject matter is enlivened and en- 
riched by form and by color and the subject matter 
serves as a stimulus for art activity; and third, to 
teach that kind of art appreciation which enables the 
student to make discriminating choices, to observe 
beauty in all its various manifestations—in the com- 
monplace as well as the more unusual things of life 
—to have a basis for the study of art history as it 
has been related to man’s progress through the ages, 
to show the relationships existing between all the fine 
arts, and to encourage better mental states which re- 
sult in finer responses of man toward man. 

In the junior primary grades the art technique is 
made subservient to the idea of the child which he 
is encouraged to express in his own way in order 
that timidity of accomplishment and fear of criti- 


cism may not serve as barriers to a release of the 


child’s thinking process. By approving the child’s 
best efforts in art, the teacher inspires confidence in 
the child’s ability. to achieve, and by the enthusias- 
tic and careful guidance of the teacher, the child’s 
observational powers are increased and development 
of personality and character are synonymous with 
the increased value of the art work produced. In 
these beginning grades of school life, the child makes 
use of art media which are soft and pliable, such 
as clay, finger paint, colored chalks and paints, be- 
cause he has so recently graduated from the “mud- 
pie” stage, but he is also given large crayons with 
which to work and is encouraged to do construction 
work and paper cutting in order that coordination of 
muscle with mind may be developed. 

Although the art obtained from small children is 
a result of their real life experiences, the results tend 
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Director of Art, Richmond 


to have a great imaginative quality, hence to the un- 
appreciative adult are often unintelligible. 

As the child advances into the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades, a more realistic quality becomes ap- 
parent in his art work. He has, by exercise of his ob- 
servational powers, become more interested in the 
objective world and his mind seems inclined toward 
interests discoverable through the study of geography 
and history. The child is led to do more and more 
research concerning costumes, homes, ships, churches, 
etc. in order that he may translate creatively into art 
projects his own impressions and ideas as to how 
people of other days and ages lived. 

By a continual use of many art media, the stu- 
dent is led to a discovery of his own particular 
talent in art which may take the forms of drawing 
with pencil, crayon or chalk, powder paint and tem- 
pera; modelling; soap and plaster carving; linoleum 
and wood block carving; weaving; mural and frieze 
painting; stage scenery; craft and construction work; 
metal work, costume design, interior decoration; 
commercial art; portraiture; and the study of archi- 
tecture; painting, sculpture, and the so-called minor 
arts. Specialization in art begins in the seventh 
grade of the junior high schools and continues 
through senior high school. 

Considering the fact that comparatively few stu- 
dents develop into professional artists but all will be- 
come consumers of art, the teaching of art education 
for all students becomes of paramount importance. 
The child, through creative expression, is encouraged 
to think, to observe, and to appreciate. By actual 
participation in the making of construction work, a 
piece of pottery, or a mural decoration, he learns the 
problems of the artisan and the artist and apprecia- 
tion of the arts is thereby stimulated. His interests 
are broadened in all fields of art endeavor and his 
perception of beauty becomes keen. His choices be- 
come those of a discriminating, observant individual 
whose love of beauty leads him to improve his en- 


By 


encouragement of our art program in the schools, we 


vironment to attune with his mental concepts. 


may hope without futility for a more beautiful 
America of tomorrow. 
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CREATIVE CHRISTMAS PAINTINGS MADE BY PUPILS, EAST END 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND 


A CORNER OF A ROOM IN ALBERT H. HILL SCHOOL, RICHMOND 
The Household Arts department contributed the curtains, cushions and couch covers; 
the Industrial Arts department the table, tabouret and book ends; the Metal Arts 
department the wrought iron flower holder and the Fine Arts department the screen 

and wall hanging. 
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MURALS MADE BY PUPILS IN THE ART DEPARTMENT OF THOMAS 
JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND 
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The Art Library Of Albert Hill School 


N appreciation of the art of the past and of 

the present gives an understanding of the 

age in which the people who created it lived. 
Experiences with works of art, or with reproductions 
of them, contribute to the art of living. 

A child reads pictures before he reads words, and 
“visual education” has been used through the ages— 
from the time of primitive man to the present day. 
We realize more every day how effective this proce- 
dure is. Therefore a good art collection in any school 
enriches the lives of children who use it—sometimes 
for art, and many times for history, literature, and 
other subjects. 

In the past year, an Art Library has been made 
possible for the Albert Hill School through a gen- 
erous gift from the Carnegie Corporation. Great in- 
terest in this collection has been shown by pupils, 
teachers, and parents. Questions about the collection 
have been asked by friends of the school who have not 
seen the art materials. The questions have been: 
What is the collection? Where is it kept? 
it used? Who may use it? 

What is the collection? It isa gift to Albert Hill 
School from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The set of fine arts material is made up of two units 


How is 


—a library of books and a collection of reproduc- 
tions. The reproductions include photographs of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Where is it kept? In a room adjoining the school 
library. A wall has been covered with monk’s cloth 
Steel files and cabinets have been 


book 
pecially made for the odd size books, houses the 


for exhibitions. 
provided for the reproductions. A case, es- 
library. There are library tables and chairs instead 
of desks. 

How it is used? It is used for exhibitions and for 
illustration of various subjects studied by the pupils. 
In the past few months the following activities have 
taken place: 

A. Exhibitions 

1. French Painting (from the French Revolu- 
tion to Modern Painting) 

2. Egyptian Art (Architecture, 
Painting and Historic Ornament of Egypt) 

3. Cathedrals, Chapels, Churches in 


Europe 


Sculpture, 


and 


SALLIE LEIGH COLE, Instructor in Art, 
Albert Hill School, Richmond 


4. Madonnas 
5. Van Gogh’s Paintings and Drawings 
(During each exhibition, a few pictures were hung 
and other art material placed on the tables for group 
study. Between five hundred and six hundred chil- 
dren in Albert Hill School have visited and studied 
each exhibition.) 

B. Other Activities in the Art Library 

1. Announcements are placed on the teachers’ 

bulletin board from time to time giving in- 

formation as to what is going on in the Art 

Library. 

2. Individuals and smali groups use books 
and pictures in the library for reference 
and for pleasure. 

3. Classroom teachers in the school have used 
the library for classes and groups and for 
various subjects including French, Social 
Studies and English. 

4. The framed color facsimiles in the collec- 
tion are loaned one to each classroom for 
a period of two weeks and exchanged for 
other pictures every two weeks. An exhibi- 
tion in the corridors of the school of all 
pictures that have been in circulation is 
planned for the end of the term. 

an evening program on 


wn 


Pupils presented 
French Painting for their parents. Slides 
were shown and discussed by the pupils and 
the French paintings were on exhibition. 

6. The sixth grade teachers of the city of 
Richmond met in the Art Library to study 
Egyptian Art. 

When exhibits are held at the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, material relating to the 
exhibits is collected in the Art Library and 
made available for study. 

Who may use the Library? Those interested in art 


~ 


who wish to visit the Library may do so by appoint- 
ment. A teacher who wishes to bring a group from 
another school to use the art material may make an 
appointment through the office of the school. This 
is in order that the material may be arranged in ad- 
vance and that conflicts in groups of visitors may be 


avoided. 
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The Enrichment of Life Through 


Art Experiences 


(The Albert H. Hill School of Richmond, Virginia, 
has a priceless collection of art materials consisting 
of books and pictures which was presented to them by 
the Carnegie Corporation. 


Realizing the possibilities of this unique collection, a 
meeting was planned to give the sixth grade teachers 
of the city an opportunity to examine the materials 
and to discuss with Miss Sallie Leigh Cole, the art 
teacher in that school, ways and means of using this 
material with children. Several teachers contributed 
ideas gained from their experiences which would be 
helpful and suggestive to other teachers. The follow- 
ing article is a brief summary of points presented and 
discussed by Margaret Walther, Mattie S. Richardson, 
Claire Cornwell, and Susan M. Smith. 

Jessie P. Haynes, Supervisor, 

Richmond Public Schools.) 


a WALL without pitcures is like a room 
without windows.” 

This written on the 
blackboard in several rooms in our school. It is 
not a thing put up idly, but has a very definite 
meaning for the children. Through our windows we 
see the life of the people around us—che way they 
live, their dress, their mode of travel, their work, 


quotation is 


their sports, their expressions of beauty. Without 
these windows we would be as ignorant of their 
habits as if we lived in a place not blessed with 
neighbors. So, we would be ignorant of the beauties, 
the wonders, the struggles of the world beyond with- 
out pictures. 

In teaching Egyptian life, art was chosen as the 
medium of approach because we felt that art was as 
much a part of the life of a group of people as is its 
history or geography. It is an expression of social, 
political, economic, and spiritual life; the art of 
Egypt is an expression of the Egyptian minds in ac- 
tion. Before there can be a great appreciation of 
art, there must be built up a rich background, a 
background including all phases of Egyptian life. 
The children must have an understanding of the 


political, economic, historical, religious, and social 


life of the people. They must realize, also, that the 


physical environment colors the art. For instance, 
we had to study transportation of materials for build- 
ing, labor problems, slavery, government, shipbuild- 


ing, vegetation, and climate in order really to under- 
stand and appreciate Egyptain architecture. 

Such problems as how paints were made and why 
they possessed the lasting qualities shown by the 
coloring on the friezes, temples, and pyramids of to- 
day were brought up when we began to discuss 
Egyptian painting. This led us to investigate the 


~ 
+ 


vegetation of Egypt and the process by which paints 
were made. The class became interested in knowing 
whether the Egyptians did glass blowing. After 
much reading on the subject, we found that glass 
blowing was introduced into Egypt by the Romans 

a fact the teacher had not known before. 

In the study of sculpture we discovered the uses of 
marble, bronze, and wood and found out how wood 
could be preserved. The work of the silversmiths 
and goldsmiths, the uses of metal, and trade with 
other people to secure metals were studied in connec- 
tion with discussions of the art of jewelry making. 

Pictures were used to illustrate daily problems, but 
visits to the museums and to the art library at our 
school were postponed until the background had 
been sufficiently enriched to insure appreciation. 

After these visits, the comments made by the chil- 
dren were very interesting. There was a general feel- 
ing of wonder and appreciation expressed by all the 
children of the enormity of the pyramids, of the 
depth of the buried temples, and of the line and color 
peculiar to Egyptian art. Through the use of slides 
the mental images of size, shape, and color which 
the pupils had acquired became living realities. 

In collecting material for the study of Egyptian 
life many and various sources were used. The chil- 
dren brought in clippings, pictures, and other mate- 
rial pertaining to the subject. The mothers were 
called in to a meeting and were urged to save material 
for the work and to lend to the class things which 
they had collected bearing on Egyptian art. Pictures 
were bought by the Civics Club from the Perry Pic- 
tures Company. These were mounted and formed a 
permanent collection for the room. 

Through such a study the lives of the pupils and 
teacher were enriched, for ““To have read the greatest 
work of any great poet, to have beheld or heard the 
greatest work of any great painter or musician is a 
possession added to the best things in life.’ 


> 
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Comparison of Two Ways of Handling Art 


MARY WALL CHRISTIAN, Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg 


A. Materials.—Child must have materials with which to create. 


Care 


Variety 


Collecting 


Suitability 


Teacher takes full charge of materials Children have responsibility for care and 

distribution of material 

Teacher sees art possibilities in only one | Teacher sees possibilities of Art Expression 

medium (maybe art to her is just draw-| in many types of materials 

ing) 

Teacher brings in all extra material Teacher encourages child to bring in needed 

materials 

Teacher thinks all materials are suitable | Teacher realizes that pencil and small paper 

for her grade | are not as suitable for small children as 
large crayons, chalk, paint brushes, paper 





Uses expense of material as excuse for its} Makes use of free material in the com- 
scarceness | munity 


B. Stimulation.—‘“Environment and many types of experience stimulate one to express his feelings.” 


Finished work 


Leaves children’s work up too long Replaces art work often 


Other Children’s; Leaves up too much of previous year’s Puts away other children’s work, may show 


work 


Room 


Finished work 


Types of materials 


Arrange materials 


work some of it for stimulation 


Room colorless, bare (doesn’t see impor- | Brings color into room and pleasant atmos- 

tance of environment) phere (works with children to bring this 
about) 

Disregards children’s work recklessly Helps child mount or in some way preserve 
work 

Never varies materials Encourages use of different media 

Materials kept in disorder Materials orderly, stimulating one to use 
them 


Arrangement of ma-! Materials difficult to get at Materials within reach of child—handy 


terials 


Care of materials 


Directions 


Reference material 


Teacher attempts to keep all materials | Encourages child to feel responsibility and 

clean and in place to practice order as a principle of art 

Gives long directions for use of materials | Few directions—rather encourages experi- 
mentation 


Furnishes patterns or reference material | Stimulates imagination through reference 
to be copied material 


Enjoyment.—“The joy of creating is sufficient reason for its being.” 


Activities 
Sets standards 


Criticism 


Activity 


Rules out all activities not related to the | Gives opportunity of expressing experiences 


| unit as they arise 


Unconscioulsy has the child look to her | Child works for own enjoyment 
for approval 


Gives unkind criticism Gives constructive criticism 


Imposes own activities Plan with children activities they are inter- 
ested in 





Activity 


lime 


Utilizes 


Activity 


Attitude 
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Sees art as something to teach children 


Interrupts creative work and imposes drill 
Makes no comment on use of work 


Forces child to take part in art 


Sees art as a laborious task 
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Sees their expressions as something to enjoy 


Gives child sufficient time to complete crea 
tive work 


Discusses, arranges work of children for 
pleasure in each work 


Leads him to desire expression 


Sees art as recreation 


D. Growth.—‘Growth is in the person, not in Art.” “Growth is Expression.” 


Criticism 


Criteria 


Comparison 


Record 


Criteria 


Technique 


\ttitude 


Pechniques 


Activities 


Encouragement 


Teacher fails to discuss children’s work 


Expects all work to be of same level 


Compares children’s progress with each 
other 


Disregards children’s work; has no rec- 
ord of growth 


Emphasizes word “best” in discussing 
children’s work 


Emphasizes technique unnecessarily 


Refuses to help on grounds of inability 
to draw 


Solves pupil’s problem by working on his 
creation 


Selects pupils to do art activities 


Over praises certain children’s work 





Through discussion attempts to see growth 


Understands that children are in different 
stages of creative expression 


Compares each child with himself 
Saves work as a record of growth 


Uses words interesting, unusual, different, 
pleasing, progress for “best” 


Helps with techniques when child feels a 
need for it 


Through questions, observation, reference 
materials, experimentation helps child to 
solve his problems 


Leads pupils to solve problem by discus- 
sion, observation, use of reference material 


Sees creativeness in all children 


Gives encouragement where needed 


Appreciation.—‘ Art experience should include appreciation as well as creation.” 


Create 


For all 


Copy- 


For few 


Sentiment 
sion 


Expres- 


Teacher response 
Pupil response 

Seen as “pictures” 
All phases seen 
Product—Process 
Photographic 1i k e- 


ness—composition- 
expression 
Seen as a part—Seen 
in life 


Sees art as copying 


Tells pupils she knows nothing of Art 


Teaches works of Art from sentimental] 
angle 


Sees art as creative 

Leads the pupils to see that Art can be prac- 
ticed and appreciated by all who wish to 
practice it 


| Teaches Art qualities in works of Art 


Tells children about artist’s life, etc. and | Allows children to tell what they feel about 


excludes their response 


Teacher looks upon Art as just pictures 


| the picture 


Helps child see many phases of Art and 
their relationship 


Teacher sees value only in object created | Teacher appreciates value of creative process 


Teacher emphasizes recognition of realis- 
tic objects 


Does not see flowers in a bow] as an artis- 


tic expression of the arranger (same true 


of arrangement of bulletin board ) 


Emphasizes line, dark and light and color 


Leads pupils to participate in artistic ar- 
rangement of flowers and objects in decora- 


| tion of the room 
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Art and the New Curriculum 


S we all know, the world today is watching 
the modern educator with a skeptical eye. 
It does not know whether to accept or to ridi- 
Many 


teachers are bewildered by it and patrons are still 


cule the present-day educational program. 


more bewildered. 

So great a body of progressive thinkers cannot 
be wrong in their general premise. Patrons should 
be enlightened as to the aims of the modern educa- 
tors and as to the outcomes expected through the 
newer ways of teaching. Who should be better able 
to explain these than the teacher who is actually 
putting into practice these theories? Teachers can 
be of inestimable value in clearing up the doubts in 
the minds of the public when they can give their 
patrons the aims of the modern curriculum and the 
reasons for the changes in the presentation of work. 

The time has come, for example, when the world 
is needing to know just what the art aim is in edu- 
cation. America is becoming more art conscious, and, 
therefore, more critical. Our attempts should be ex- 
plained if they are to be supported. 

The aim of the modern art curriculum has been the 
filling of the practical needs for beauty, the giving 
of opportunity for response to beauty, and the giving 
of opportunity for creative expression of beauty. We 
are living in a rapidly changing world. Today this 
program is being greatly expanded to cover three 
important fields: the encouragement of a worthy use 
of leisure, the giving of opportunity for creative ex- 
pression of beauty from a newer viewpoint, and the 
effective carrying out of the modern educational 
program. 

Due to the so-called machine age in which we live, 
great numbers of people have had many hours of 
leisure thrown upon their hands—a new freedom 
which they did not know how to use. Many others 
have had all their pay producing hours emptied, and 
they knew not where to turn. “Satan always finds 
work for idle hands to do” was a maxim of our fore- 
fathers. It still holds good. 

John D. Graham says somewhere in his Dialectics 
of Art (it may be a quotation) “Art and crime are 
two things apart. All creation, all construction, 
which is art, is opposed to destruction, which is 


crime.” 


STELLA E. WIDER, 
Lynchburg 


If this be true, then art must play a great part in 
the salvation of a people. Attempts are being made 
to turn adult leisure toward hobbies of one kind or 
another. Schools are putting forth every effort to en- 
courage an avocation for every individuil pupil that 
each may be spared the helplessness of his elders. 
Art must enter into all of these things, if they are to 
result in a worthy use of leisure. 

Ma- 


chines are doing more and more of the things which 


We are living in a machine age, it is true. 
the hands of man have done for so long. But, how 
long will machines keep on doing these things? The 
answer is, only so long as there are people who can 
create greater and better things for these machines to 
do. 

The man who can create will never lack for em- 
ployment. Therefore, the finest thing that we can 
do for these boys and girls of ours is to discover, 
arouse, and strengthen every bit of latent creative 
ability which may be in them. A large amount of 
this creative ability is being discovered in the class- 
room every day through some activity in which art is 
involved. 

Now, let us look to the third field of the present- 
day art program—the effective carrying out of the 
modern educational program. 

It seems to me that educators have not realized 
how much the modern teaching program which they 
themselves have developed depends upon art for its 
success. 

That does not mean that every teacher must be a 
teacher of art but it does mean that when every 
teacher has a better working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of art there will be better teaching. It means 
that when every teacher has a better working knowl- 
edge of the principles of art there will be more teach- 
ers willing to teach in the modern way. 

Glance at any of the thousands of textbooks that 


have been published. First of all, you will find their 


pages profusely illustrated, and it is a wise teacher 


who makes use of these illustrations. Illustration, by 
the way, has become a most profitable business. 


Magazines, like The Saturday Evening Post, for ex- 
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ample, are said to pay about two thousand dollars 


for the cover page of each issue. It is perfectly safe 
in doing so, for it charges the advertiser three thou- 
sand dollars for the use of the back page per issue. 
Who knows what the advertiser pays his illustrator ? 
Teachers, tell Mr. Patron this. He may not be so 
uneasy, then, because Junior wastes so much time 
in school in drawing. 

To get back to the textbook. Not only are its pages 
teeming with illustrations but they are teeming with 
suggestions for activities the greater number of which 
require art for their fulfillment. 

Study any modern curriculum. You will find the 
same thing to be true. Our own Virginia Course of 
Study is 


a good example. Its pages fairly bristle 
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with suggested activities, most of which require art 
in some form for their completion. 

Visit any modern, progressive classroom. You will 
find art creating the interest, no matter what the sub- 
ject may be. Take away art, and the modern edu- 
cational program must crumble. 

Classroom teachers, make art your tool. Bring 
happiness and wholesomeness into the present of your 
pupils, bring happiness and profit into their future, 
through art. 

Art leaders, your burden has become increasingly 
heavy through the greater demands made upon your 
time. Seek the recognition which is your due. 

Educators, give credit where credit has long been 


over due. 


Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1939 


District A 
President, Virginia Bell, Penola; Vice 
President, Cora Kay, Bowling Green; Secretary-Treas- 
Wright, 


CAROLINE: 


urer, Lucy Sparta. 
Ben Hilliard, Jr., Tappahan- 
Lucile Ware, Lloyds; Secre- 


Treasurer, Mary 


Essex: President, 
Vice President, 
tary, Minnie Smith, Center Cross; 
Penington, Tappahannock. 

QUEEN: 
Church; Vice 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


nock: 


KING AND President, Emily Slater, St. 
President, G. A. Waldrop, 


Ella Garrett, St. 


Stephens 
Elsom.; 
Stephens Church. 
Grorce: President, J. Frank Coleman, King 
George; Vice President, L. H. Settle, Dahlgren; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Lucy Wilkerson, Dahlgren. 
LANCASTER-NORTHUMBERLAND: President, J. J. 
Booker, Jr., White Stone; Vice President, T. B. Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Clark, 


KING 


Wicomico Church; 
Avalon. 
MippLesex: President, C. Ashby Brown, Saluda; 
Vice President, Mildred Hall, Wake; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Virginia Linthicum, Saluda. 
RICHMOND-WESTMORELAND: President, R. S. Bailey, 
Vice President, J. L. Lancaster, Montress; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bernice English, Hague. 


Warsaw; 


SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina Sanger, Spotsyi- 
vania; Vice President, L. L. Mason, Brokenburg; 
Secretary, Marietta Dickenson, Spotsylvania; Treas- 
urer, Lucille Penney, Route 1, Fredericksburg. 

W. Tidler, Stafford; Vice 
2025 Caroline 
Mrs. 


President, J. 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Thorburn, 
Street, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
275, Fredericksburg. 


STAFFORD: 


3ernard, Box 
FREDERICKSBURG: President, Kathryn Jones, P. O. 
ox 395, Fredericksburg; Vice President, Virginia 
1306 Winchester Street, Fredericksburg; Sec- 


Katherine 


> 
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Weeks 


retary-Treasurer, Goldie Sager, 812 Charlotte Street, 
Fredericksburg. 


District B 

AccoMACc: President, R. M. Doub, Onancock; Vice 
President, Mrs. Susie Johnson, Accomac: Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nan Byrd, Oak Hall. 

EvIzaBer1n Crry-HamMprTron: President, Elsie 
Lane, Hampton High School, Hampton; Vice Presi 
dent, Louis Wheary, Jr., George Wythe Jr. High 
School, Hampton; Secretary, Mabel Spratley, Hamp 
ton High School, Hampton; Treasurer, Norwood 
Evans, 54 South King Street, Hampton. 

GLOUCESTER: President, Mrs. I. M. Anderton, Glou 
cester Point; Vice President, Carrie Roane, Tidemill; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Martha B. Epes, Gloucester. 

Iste OF Wicunt: President, T. B. Johnson, Windsor; 
Vice President, Lois Rabey, Carrsville; Secretary, 
Virginia Riley, Isle of Wight; Treasurer, Alma Porter, 
Smithfield. 

MATHEWS: President, C. Melvin Snow, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nellie M. Callis, Mathews. 

NANSEMOND: President, F. H. Christopher, Chuck 
Vice President, Ralph Coggins, Cypress 

Secretary-Treasurer, Marjorie Bradshaw, 


Gay 


Shadow; 


atuck; 
Chapel; 
Holland. 
NORTHAMPTON: President, Louise Floyd, 
Nest; Vice President, Harry Mapp, Wardtown; Sec 
retary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Jones, Cape Charles, RFD. 
SouTHAMPTON: President, Rosalind Marks, Frank- 
lin; Vice President, E. C. Smith, Jr., Drewryville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marjorie Bryant, Capron. 
Warwick: President, John L. Sauder, Denbigh; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Haverty, Hilton Village. 
York: President, Lucille Hunt, Poquoson; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Page, Tabb; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Pearl Phillips, Poquoson. 


Birds 
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Newport News: President, E. Kyle Hammond, 114 
Cherry Avenue, Hampton; Vice President, Lucille 
Wheeler, 341—58th Street, Newport News; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Thomas O. Keesee, 132 Maple Avenue, 
Newport News. 

Surrotk: President, John J. Reid, High School, 
Suffolk; Secretary, Anna Britt, 509 W. Washington 
Street, Suffolk; Treasurer, Jane Coulbourne, 406 
Catherine Street, Suffolk. 


District C 


CHARLES Crty, JAMES CITY AND New KENT: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ashton Yates, Charles City; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles Yates, Charles City; Secretary, 
Mattie Nance, Charles City; Treasurer, Virginia 
Richardson, Toano. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, G. H. Reid, 215 S. Boule- 
vard, Richmond; Vice President, E. T. Justis, Midlo- 
thian;: Secretary, Irene Kitchen, 225 Chesterfield 
Avenue, Petersburg. 

GoocuLaND: President, B. F. Carpenter, Gooch- 
land; Vice President, J. H. Knibb, Cardwell; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Amanda Pitts, Elk Hill. 

HANOVER: President, George P. Compton, Ashland; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, Howard Mears, 3416 Stuart 
Avenue, Richmond; Vice President, Kenneth Strite, 
Box 126, Dumbarton; Secretary, Margaret Lipscomb, 
Highland Springs; Treasurer, Mrs. Violet Gilmer, 2011 
Grove Avenue, Richmond. 

Kina WILLIAM: President, C. S. Watkins, Aylett; 
Vice President, Mrs. Georgia Harris, Rumfort; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Lucy Garnett Gwathmey, Beulahville. 

POWHATAN: President, Martha Cosby, Powhatan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Cobb, Powhatan. 

RICHMOND City: President, A. L. Thoms, Ginter 
Park School, Richmond; Vice President, Mrs. F. 
Lohman, Thorpe School, Richmond; Secretary, Mrs. 
Eleanor P. Rowlett, Bainbridge School, Richmond; 
Treasurer, I. Blanche Thruston, Albert Hill School, 
Richmond. 

WILLIAMSBURG: President, Margaret Finch, Mat- 
thew Whaley School, Williamsburg; Vice President, 
Mary Wall Christian, Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 
liamsburg; Secretary, Ellen Fletcher, Matthew 
Whaley School, Williamsburg; Treasurer, George 
Pitts, Williamsburg. 


District D 


AMELIA: President, Roy Helms, 
President, Emma I. Allen, Jetersville; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mattie S. Borron, Amelia. 

BRUNSWICK: President, T. G. Hudson, Alberta; 
Vice President, Mrs. C. Turnbill, Lawrenceville: Sec- 
retary, R. B. Darden, Ebony: Treasurer, Corene Jones, 
Broadnax. 


Amelia; Vice 
Secretary- 
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CUMBERLAND-PRINCE Epwarp: President, C. L. 
Ramsey, Farmville; Secretary-Treasurer, Lena Parker, 
Cartersville. 

DINWIDDIE: President, John R. Doyle, Jr., Dinwid- 
die; Vice President, Ben Ragsdale, McKenney; Secre- 
tary, Susie Reames, DeWitt; Treasurer, Doris 
Robertson, Church Road. 

GREENSVILLE: President, Fred F. Knobloch, Em- 
poria; Vice President, Rosalyn Massey, Emporia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. Z. Williams, Emporia. 

LUNENBURG: President, Frank W. Spindler, Ken- 
bridge; Vice President, L. E. Kent, Victoria; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Marion Jett, Kenbridge. 


Nottoway: President, Netta B. Irby, Blackstone; 
Vice President, T. P. Harwood, Crewe; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Naomi F. Carter, Burkeville. 

PRINCE GeorGE: President, Frances White, Dis- 
putanta; Vice President, Mildred Shelton, Carson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dera Brown, Prince George. 

Sorry: President, Virginia Case, Claremont; Vice 
President, L. K. Parker, Dendron; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Martha Harrison, Surry. 

Sussex: President, R. L. 
President, E. B. Taylor, Waverly; 
Bryant, Wakefield. 

HoPEWELL: President, A. B. Hardcastle, City Point 
Court, Apt. 8, Hopewell; Vice President, John C. 
Beckwith, 312 Brown Avenue, Hopewell; Secretary, 
Helen Burch, 710 N. 10th Avenue, Hopewell; Treas- 
urer, A. S. Thompson, Garden Apartments 2, Hope- 
well. 

PETERSBURG: President, Kenneth R. Erfft, High 
School, Petersburg; Vice President, Katherine Brewer, 
D. M. Brown School, Petersburg; Secretary, Alice 
Taylor, Bolling Jr. High School, Petersburg; Treas- 
urer, Martha Seabury, R. E. Lee School, Petersburg. 


Vice 
Fay 


Burruss, Jarratt; 
Secretary, 


District E 
CHARLOTTE: President, Margaret Hamlet, Phenix; 
Vice President, Eleanor Burger, Drakes Branch; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Alice Pierson, Keysville. 
President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Treasurer, 


FRANKLIN: 
Secretary, Leone Cooper, Rocky Mount; 
Elsie Turner, Wirtz. 

HALIFAX: President, E. S. Snead, Jr., Halifax; 
Vice President, J. N. Harker, High School, Cluster 
Springs; Secretary, Sarah Craddock, Cluster Springs; 
Treasurer, James H. Rowan, South Boston. 

Henky: President, Francis Reynolds, Axton; Vice 
President, Nannie Cooper, Fieldale; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Julia Metz, Bassetts. 

President, W. A. Early, La Crosse; 
Skipwith; Treasurer, 


MECKLENBURG: 
Secretary, Elizabeth Owen, 
Cc. B. Green, Boydton. 

Patrick: President, J. W. Blackard, Stuart; 
Mrs. Hollis Fain, Stuart; Secretary-Treasurer, E, May 
Brammer, Woo!wtne. 
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PITTSYLVANIA: President, J. James Williams, Cal- 
lands; Vice President, R. J. Poindexter, Climax High 
School, RFD, Chatham; Secretary-Treasurer, Frances 
Edwards, Chatham. 


DANVILLE: President, Nettie F. Wynn, 418 Avondale 
Drive, Danville; Vice President, Gladys Poe, 115 
Chestnut Street, Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rebekah Coppedge, 234 Virginia Avenue, Danville. 


MARTINSVILLE: President, Beulah Boyd, 212 Star- 
ling Avenue, Martinsville; Vice President, Pocahontas 
Wray, High School, Martinsville; Secretary, Mildred 
Williamson, 21 Gravely Street, Martinsville; Treas- 
urer, Lucy Cheshire, 615 East Church Street, Mar- 
tinsville. 


District F 


ALLEGHANY: President, H. L. McCarthy, Covington; 
Vice President, Allen Beamer, Covington; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ruth Floyd, Covington. 


AMHERST: President, Mrs. Elizabeth D. K. John- 
son, Amherst; Vice President, J. C. Wygal, Madison 
Heights; Secretary-Treasurer, Anne B. Hill, Amherst, 
Route 1. 


APPOMATTOX: President, Lucy Le Grand, Appomat- 
tox; Vice President, Ralph Correll, Appomattox; Sec- 
reatry-Treasurer, Nellie Turnes, Concord Depot. 


Beprorp: President, Mrs. Madeline Driskill, Bed- 
ford; Vice President, Lucy Falls, Thaxton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lois Rhodes, Montvale. 


Botetourt: President, L. T. Frantz, Fincastle; 
Vice President, Mrs. C. T. Ford, Buchanan; Secretary, 
Miss Willie Firestone, Fincastle; Treasurer, Miss 
Frankie Showalter, Troutville. 


President, O. P. Sadler, Bucking- 
ham; Vice President, Mrs. Minnie T. Bransford, 
Scottsville; Secretary- Treasurer, Miss Hamner 
Gillispie, Snowville. 

CAMPBELL: President, John D. Meade, Altavista; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Polly Terretta, Altavista. 


BUCKINGHAM: 


Rockeripce: President, M. P. Strickler, Lexington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Marshall Griffis, Glasgow. 

BuENA Vista: President, Mrs. Eva C. Musgrove, 
Buena Vista; Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Glass, 
Buena Vista. : 


CLirtoN Force: President, H. E. Kerr, Clifton 
Forge; Vice President, Catherine Payne, Clifton 
Forge; Secretary, Miss Kyle Carson, Clifton Forge; 


Treasurer, C. F. Adams, Clifton Forge. 


LYNCHBURG: President, T. M. Funk, Glass High 
School, Lynchburg; Vice President, Dorothy Richards, 
Thomas C. Miller School, Lynchburg; Secretary, 
Mrs. Agnes M. Franklin, Biggers School, Lynchburg; 
Treasurer, E. F. Burmahin, Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg. 


District G 


AvucustTa: President, R. Vance McClure, Green- 
ville; Vice President, R. A. McChesney, Churchville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Moody, 802 
Alleghany Avenue, Staunton. 


BaTtH: President, M. H. Aylor, Hot Springs; Vice 
President, Mrs. Ralph Shaver, Hot Springs; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, E. McGuffin, Warm Springs. 


CLARKE: President, Theodora C. Cox, Millwood; 
Vice President, Eva Massey, Berryville; Secretary, 
Elizabeth Withers, Summit Point, West Virginia; 
Treasurer, Hunter Burks, Berryville. 


FREDERICK County: President, R. E. Aylor, Stephens 
City; Vice President, Stewart Bell, Jr., Winchester; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Stickley, Vaucluse. 


HIGHLAND: President, H. C. Lunsford, Jr., Mon- 
terey; Vice President, E. S. Harman, McDowell; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, Monterey. 


President, Wilson Morrison, Luray; Vice 
Katherine Miller, Stanley; Secretary, 
Luray; Treasurer, Myrtle Breeden, 


PAGE: 
Fresident, 
Louise Cave, 
Shenandoah. 

ROcKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, Ralph G. Myers, Mt. Clinton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ivy R. Miller, Timberville. 


SHENANDOAH: President, Alvin A. Lutz, Edinburg; 
Vice President, Paul D. Beable, Toms Brook; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Hilda Hisey, Edinburg. 


HARRISONBURG: President, Kathryn W. Howard, 480 
East Market Street, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Virginia Beverage, 445 South Mason Street, 
Harrisonburg. 


Sraunton: President, R. S. Gardner, 1208 Stone- 
burner Street, Staunton; Vice President, Emma 
Stoddard, Thornrose Avenue, Staunton; Secretary, 
Maud Deekens, Brookwood; Treasurer, Grace Ford, 
Lee High School, Staunton. 


WaYNESBOoRO: President, J. V. Fentress, Waynes- 
boro; Vice President, F. B. Glenn, Waynesboro; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Louise McComb, Waynesboro. 


WINCHESTER: President, Mrs. Rene M. McNalley, 
126 Academy Street, Winchester; Vice President, 
Mrs. W. Alan Peery, Greystone Terrace, Winchester; 
Secretary, Marion Laughton, 110 Peyton Street, Win- 
chester; ‘Treasurer, Susan Saulsbury, 303 South 
Washington Street, Winchester. 


District H 


President, W. A. Richardson, 2718— 
4th Street, Arlington; Vice President, Lena Carey, 
3527--Gth Street, Arlington; Secretary, Miss E. L. 
Harbaugh, 1721 Queens Lane, Arlington; Treasurer, 


ARLINGTON: 
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Madeline Leavell, 1511 North Garfield Street, Arling 
ton. 


CULPEPER: President, F. D. Griffith, Brandy; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Lucy 
K. Bowie, Culpeper; Treasurer, Anna Lee Perry, Cul- 
peper. 

FaikFAX: President, Mrs. Josephine N. Howdershell, 
Route 3, Alexandria; Vice President, Harold Weiler, 
McLean; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Katherine E. 
Hopper, Fairfax. 

Fauquier: President, Mrs. Eliza F. Cochran, War- 
renton; Vice President, Mrs. Marie H. Brent, Mar- 
shall; Secretary, Mrs. Charlotte G. Gray, Calverton; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Marie T. Blanchard, Upperville. 

Loupoun: President, Elizabeth L. Potterfield, Lees- 
burg; Vice President, Robert Myers, Hamilton: Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Thomas, Hamilton. 
President, Frank G. Sigman, Ma- 
Virginia Polen, Manassas; 
Lutes, Manassas. 


PRINCE WILLIAM: 
nassas; Vice President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Abbye 
President, Dean H. Russell, Wash- 
Mrs. Marie K. Hite, 
Mrs. Mary Quaintance, 


RAPPAHANNOCK: 
ington; Vice President, 
Mills; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sperryville. 


Peola 


Riverton; 
Secretary- 
387, Front 


WARREN: President, Mary F. Powers, 
Vice President, Irma Cline, Front Royal; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary G. Gander, Box 
Royal. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, Nancy Butzner, George 
Washington High School, Alexandria; Vice President, 
Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, 520 Prince Street, Alexan- 
dria; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Velma Stansbury, 207 
North Columbus Street, Alexandria. 


District I 


BLanp: President, Harry S. Bird, Bland; 
President, Claude Stowers, Mechanicsburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Helen Morehead, Rocky Gap. 

Grayson: President, F. O. 
President, O. M. Munsey, Galax; 
Garrison, Fries. 


Vice 


Wygal, Galax; Vice 
Secretary, A. L. 


SmyTH: President, Virginia Brockman, Marion; 
Vice President, Elizabeth Neff, Chilhowie; Secretary 
Treasurer, Ruby Shreeves, Glade Spring. 

Bristol; 
Secre- 


WASHINGTON: President, Ernest Dutton, 
Vice President, Frank Crockett, Glade Spring; 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Roy Cox, Greendale. 

WyTHE: President, Luther Armbruster, Route 5, 
Wytheville; Vice President, Anna Katherine Greever, 
Rural Retreat; Secretary, Myrtle Huddle, Rural Re- 
treat; Treasurer, Margery Dameron, Wytheville. 

BRISTOL: President, J. H. Roller, 808 Moore Street, 
Bristol; Vice President, R. R. Pearson, 1103 Arling- 
ton Avenue, Bristol; Secretary-Treasurer, T. S. King, 
920 Arlington Avenue, Bristol. 
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District J 

ALBEMARLE: President, Gertrude Morrison, 595 
Park Street, Charlottesville; Vice President, Leslie H. 
Walton, Route 1, Scottsville; Secretary, Mrs. Noble 
Smith, 512 North First Street, Charlottesville; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Florence L. Mahone, Box 99, Charlottes- 
ville. 
Costello, Fork 
Clark, Fork 


Charles L. 
Mary D. 


FLUVANNA: President, 
Union; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union. 

GREENE: President, Mrs. Anna Watson, Ruckers- 
ville; Vice President, C. H. Knight, Dyke; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Winona Morris, Dyke. 

Louisa: President, Robert N. Harris, Louisa; Vice 
President, Henry Burruss, Troy; Secretary, Mrs. Sara 
Herring, Apple Grove; Treasurer, Mrs. Edith F. Lay- 


man, Mineral. 


Criglersville; 
Secretary- 


Mapison: President, J. W. Miller, 
Vice President, Lucy Davis, Criglersville; 
Treasurer, Ruth Hale, Madison. 
President, H. Peyton Creasy, Shipman; 
Lawman, Nellys Ford; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Nettie B. Jones, Arrington. 

ORANGE: President, Robert H. Lillard, Barbours- 
ville; Vice President, Mary Armentrout, Unionville; 
Secretary, Elsie Wood, Orange. 


NELSON: 
Vice President, G. D. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, Mrs. Lucille E. Michie, 
520—Il11th Street, N. E., Charlottesville; Secretary, 
Nell G. Moon, 317 East High Street, Charlottesville; 
Treasurer, Mrs, Lorayne O. McAtee, 5 Clark Apart- 
ments, Charlottesville. 

District K 

BUCHANAN: President, John B. Roller, 
Vice President, D. A. Justus, Hurley; 
Treasurer, Blanche Montgomery, Council. 


Grundy; 
Secretary- 


DICKENSON: President, Allen E. Stanley, Clint- 
wood; Vice President, Virgil F. Skeen, Clintwood; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Edwards, Clintwood. 
Ball, St. Charles; Vice- 
Rose Hill; Secretary- 

Jonesville. 


President, J. Kelly 
William Muncy, 
Mrs. Pearl Ewing, 


LEE: 
President, 
Treasurer, 


RUSSELL: President, J. L. Walthall, Lebanon; Vice 
President, A. P. Baldwin, Cleveland; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mary Gray, Honaker. 

President, Charles Starnes, Gate City; Vice 
Dewey Grove, Hiltons; Secretary-Treas- 
R. Wolfe, Gate City. 


Scorr: 
President, 
urer, Mrs. E. 

TAZEWELL: President, H. L. Crowgey, Pocahontas; 
Vice President, Jack Witten, North Tazewell; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hannah Haga, Pocahontas; Treasurer, 
Virginia Hagar, Tazewell. 


WIsE: President, William O. Kaylor, 
Gap; Secretary, Earl C. Cochran, Norton. 


Big Stone 
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District L 
Norrotk: President, W. L. Mason, Yadkin; Vice 
President, C. T. Evanosky, Portlock, Norfolk; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Evelyn Byrd, 520 North Street, Ports- 
mouth. 


President, Harris C. Moore, Lynn- 
Vice President, Mrs. Edith M. 
Butt, Virginia Beach; Secretary, Elizabeth Scott, 
Oceana High School, Oceana; Treasurer, Mary 
Pritchard, Virginia Beach School, Virginia Beach. 

Norrotk Crry: President, Ruth Riddick, Maury 
High School, Norfolk; Vice President, S. R. Butler, 
John Marshall School, Norfolk; Secretary, Nora 
Mitchell, Lee School, Norfolk; Treasurer J. E. Old, 
Blair Jr. High Norfolk. 


PORTSMOUTH: President, Harriet E. Tee, 1019 North 
Street, Portsmouth; Vice President, Arthur S. Owens, 
1326 Elm Avenue, Portsmouth; Secretary, Sue Roper, 
411 Webster Avenue, Portsmouth; Treasurer, 
Elizabeth Culpepper, 29 Dinwiddie Street, Ports- 
mouth. 


PRINCESS ANNE: 


haven, RFD, No. 1; 


School, 


SoutH Norro.tk: President, Margaret Burton, 700 
Stewart Street, South Norfolk; Vice President, 
Rena B. Wright, 532 Rhode Island Avenue, Norfolk; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lucile Scaff, 704 Colonial Ave- 
nue, Norfolk. 


District M 


CARROLL: President, P. W. Jones, Hillsville; Vice 
President, W. B. Collins, Woodlawn; Secretary, 
Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville; Treasurer, Mrs. Mabel K. 
Livesay, Hillsville. 

Hutchison, New Castle; 
Secretary- 


Craig: President, Ruth 
Vice President, L. Y. Fields, New Castle; 
Helen Smith, Paint Bank. 
President, Prof. Cecil M. Reed, Willis; Vice 
President, J. W. Stone, Check; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Irene Lee, High School, Floyd. 
President, H. E. Agee, 
Lewis King, Eggleston; 
Eula Jamison, Pembroke. 


Treasurer, 


FLoyp: 


Pembroke; Vice 
Secretary-Treas- 


GILES: 
President, 
urer, 

MONTGOMERY: President, D. L. Kinnear, Blacks- 
burg; Vice President, T. J. Wakeman, Riner; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Clara E. Scott, Christiansburg. 

PuLASK!I: President, Elsie H. Calhoun, Belspring; 
Vice President, V. W. Moody, Draper; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Florence Repass, Dublin. 

ROANOKE: President, Mrs. Marion M. Dennis, Route 

, Salem; Vice President, Douglas Nininger, Route 2, 
Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy Dehart, Salem; 


9 
Roanoke; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Marguerite Lawrence, 705 Richelieu 


Avenue, South Roanoke. 


Raprorp: President, Jonnie Gore, Radford; Vice 
President, Florence Webb, Radford; Secretary-Treas- 
Simerly, Radford. 


urer, Cornelia 
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ROANOKE City: President, W. C. Ikenberry, Jack- 
son Jr. High School, Roanoke; Vice President, 
Frankie Lou Farris, Virginia Heights School, Roa- 
noke; Secretary, Marguerite Carder, West End School, 
Roanoke; Treasurer, Eleanor Robertson, Melrose 
School, Roanoke. 


OTHER LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


EDUCATION: President, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
George J. Oliver, Richmond; 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Richmond. 


STATE 


Srate TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, 
Grace E. Mix, State Teachers College, Farmville; Sec- 
retary, Ottie Craddock, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville. 

MaApison CoLieGe: Dr. Paul Hounchell, Harrison- 
burg; Vice President, Dr. George A. Williams, Har 
risonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, H. K. Gibbons, Har- 
risonburg. 

Marky WASHINGTON COLLEGE: President, Eva Taylor 
Eppes, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg; 
Vice President, E. Boyd Graves, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl G. 
Nicks, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg. 


Srate TEACHERS COLLEGE, RADFORD: President, 
Dr. Minor Wine Thomas, State Teachers College, Rad- 
ford: Secretary, Dr. Jean E. Taylor, State Teachers 


College, Radford. 

President, Major 
Secretary- 
Lex- 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE: 
Robert P. Carroll, V. M. I., Lexington; 
Treasurer, Lt. Col. Whiting F. Young, V. M. I., 
ington. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, John L. 
Williams, V. P. I., Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Edmund C. Magill, V. P. I., Blacksburg. 

VircGInrtA ScHuoot ror DEAF AND BriInp: President, 
Kathleen Fennell, Virginia School for Deaf and Blind, 
Staunton: Vice President, Joseph J. Lucey, Virginia 
School for Deaf and Blind, Staunton; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Addie W. Gill, Virginia School for Deaf 
and Blind, Staunton. 


OUTLINE OF A MUSEUM 
(Continued from page 225) 


I look forward to a time when the State education 
boards understand fully the important place the mu- 
seum occupies in a state educational system, to a 
time when they assign to the museums special teach- 
ers who, familiar with the collections and facilities 
of the museums, will assist the classroom teachers in 
making the fullest use of the treasures awaiting their 


discovery. 
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Recent Children's Classics 


O become a classic a book must not only be en- 
joyed in childhood but the memory of that 
book must remain with the adult. Its char- 
acters must grow in his mind, develop as he develops. 
A book read in childhood may be enjoyed only for 
its adventure, but in later life that same book without 
being reread may be enjoyed in memory for its ex- 
position of the follies of the human race. For ex- 
ample, the youthful eight or ten-year-old enjoys “The 
Hobbit” by J. R. R. Tolkien as a finely imagined 
story of dwarfs, elves, goblins, dragons, and humans; 
but twenty years from now those same individuals 
will see the tiny hobbit as smug Mr. Bilbo Baggins 
seeking wealth in the lonely mountain. It is dan- 
gerous to prophesy, but I predict a long life for 
“The Hobbit” and perhaps eventually a place on 
the shelf of classics for children. 

The last decade has been a time rich in the writing 
of history. Just a few titles will show the scope: 
“The Stream of History’ by Geoffrey Parsons; 
“Medieval Days and Ways” by Gertrude Hartman; 
and Katherine Gibson’s “The Goldsmith of Flor- 
ence, a Book of Great Craftsmen”’. 

There have been rich stories of pioneer life, too. 
Two books in this class have won the Newbery 
prize. “Hitty; Her First Hundred Years” by Rachel 
Field, illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop, is a fascinat- 
ing story of a little wooden doll and her journeys in 
the old sailing days which is destined to hold the in- 
terest of the young for many more seasons. Carol 
Ryrie Brink made immortal the stories of frontier 
life told by her grandmother in ‘“‘Caddie Woodlawn: 
A Frontier Story”’. 

Our time has seen many excellent nonsense books. 
Hugh Lofting’s own drawings made the animals in 
his “Doctor Doolittle” immortal. From A. A. Milne 
we have two books that are not only loved but lived 
with: “When We Were Very Young” and “Winnie 
the Pooh”. Christopher Robin is the best known 
ambassador ever sent to America by England. Then 
there is “Mary Poppins” by Pamela L. Travers, with 
Mary Shepard’s drawings. This is nonsense steeped 
in the best nursery tradition. 
leave this group without mentioning the new edition 
of a much older book, Kenneth Grahame’s “Wind in 
the Willows”, with perfect drawings by Ernest H. 
Shepard. From Margery Bianco’s ‘The Velveteen 
Rabbit” we get the secret of what makes a book char- 


It is not possible to 


LOUISE SAVAGE, Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia 


acter live, for here the Skin Horse tells us that a 
toy becomes real when a child loves it. One of the 
most amusing books in years is “To Think That I 
Saw It on Mulberry Street” by Dr. Seuss. It is 
full of both sense and nonsense. 

If we are really looking for a children’s classic, 
we should not overlook Wanda Gag’s “Millions of 
Cats’. And:certainly we should not forget “‘Ferdi- 
nand” by Munro Leaf; for if children fail to keep 
him alive, grown ups will not let him die for many 


years. 

In the last few years Kate Seredy has given us two 
genuine books: ““The Good Master” and “The White 
Stag”, which have brought us pictures as lovely as 


those in any picture book. Although Miss Seredy 
has learned English since she came to America from 
Hungary in 1920, her text is written in swift, clear, 
rhythmic prose as beautiful as poetry. In “The 
White Stag”, which won the Newbery prize in 1938, 
she tells how her ancestors, the Huns and the Mag- 
yars, followed the gleam of the White Stag that was 
their destiny. 

Last season brought us a book that is American in 
action and feeling. In Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 
“The Yearling”, the lonely Jody came to life. This 
book is for anyone that ever loved a boy and watched 
him grow. It may not be a “Tom Sawyer’ 
“Huckleberry Finn”, but it certainly belongs in their 


> 


or a 


company. 

This year promises to bring us several books that 
are worth while if not classic. Wanda Gag has made 
her own translation from the original Grimm tale 
of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs”. She has 
illustrated it with her own pictures. The market for 
“Snow White” seems inexhaustible, and Miss Gag’s 
success with previous juveniles should make this a 
best seller for awhile at least. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Animal Stories’, illustrated by Stuart Trevilian, 
may not prove a best seller, but it will have a ready 
market. Jeannette Eaton’s “Leader by Destiny” is 
a dramatic story of George Washington’s career. 
Friends of Clare Newberry’s “Mittens” will like her 
new book called “Barkis’’, a picture book about a 
red cocker puppy and a tabby cat. 

Last fall “Ezekiel” sold 19,335 copies in three 
So there is a ready market for Elvira 
This book 


months. 
Garner’s new book “Ezekiel Travels’’. 
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carries on the characters and adventures introduced 
in the first book. Raymond L. Ditmars has written 
another book for the nature lovers. This time it is 
“The Book of Insect Oddities’’, illustrated by Heléne 
Carter. It should have the same reception that his 


“Book of Living Reptiles” had last season. 

Dorothy Lathrop’s “Hide and Go Seek” is the 
story of a baby flying squirrel. Miss Lathrop’s 
reputation for her pictures of animals assures this 
book of a large sale. 





Talking it Over 


The Southern States and Federal 
Aid for Public Education 


HE question of federal aid for public educa- 
tion will come to the forefront again when 
Congress convenes next January. The Presi- 
dent of the United States in his address to the 
National Education Associ- 
ation, June 30, in New 
York, and again a few days 
later in his address at 
Athens, Georgia, expressed 
firm conviction that federal 
aid for education is a neces- 
sary policy for the United 

States. 

No section of the country 
is more vitally interested in 
federal aid than the South. 
In this section there are one- 

Charl Ormond Williams third of the nation’s school 
children but only one-sixth of the funds with which 
to pay for schools. As a result teachers’ salaries 
Half the teachers in 
the South receive less than $750 per year as com- 
pared with an average outside the South of more than 
twice that amount. The average salaries of the 
Southern teachers range from $504 in Arkansas to 
$810 in Virginia as contrasted with the average of 
$1,283 for the whole nation, including the South. 

The unfavorable financial conditions of Southern 
public schools is not the result of poor management 
and little effort. With few exceptions the best or- 
ganization of local administration units, 
mostly by counties, is found in the South. The per- 
centage of one-room schools found in these states is 
far below the percentage found in the rest of the 
nation. Fifty-six per cent of all consolidated schools 
are found in the South. These states lead the nation 
in the extent to which they depend upon state sup- 
port of schools as contrasted with local support. 
They compare favorably with other states in their 
funds to local dis- 


are the lowest in the nation. 


school 


methods of distributing state 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, Director of Field 
Service, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


tricts. Although their teachers are the poorest paid 
in the nation, the qualifications of these teachers com- 
pare favorably with qualifications of teachers in 
other states, six of them ranking above the average 
for the nation in the percentage of their teachers 
having two or more years of college training. Nine 
of these states stand among the states having the 
most modern taxation plans. Although all these 
states fall below the national average in tax re- 
sources per child, all but one exceed the average 
national effort to support public schools. 

But what is the reason for the unfavorable educa- 
tional position of the South? The answer is: (1) 
The South has many more children in proportion to 
adult population than have other sections ci the 
nation. 
of their population in school while the industrial 
states support less than one-fourth. (2) Although 
the twelve richest states have an educational burden 


These states must support nearly one-third 


only two-thirds as great as the Southern states, they 


have an average per capita tax-paying ability more 
than two and a half times as great. The richest state 
in the South ranks lower in per capita income than 
the poorest state outside the South. In 1937 the 
average income in the South was $314; in the rest 
of the country $604, or nearly twice as much. (3) 
The people of the South do not own or control the 
economic resources of these states. They are the 
colonial possessions of landlords and financiers liv- 
ing in other states. So much of the profits from 
Southern industries goes to outside financiers in the 
form of dividends and interest that the states’ tax- 
paying ability is greatly reduced. Only the federal 
government has the tax-collecting power to return to 
the states a fair share of what is produced in them 
to pay for the education of their children. 

Federal aid for public education is a matter of 
simple economics, a social justice upon which the 
South must insist. 
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The Diagnosis of Handwriting 


ANDWRITING, as seen in a paragraph, sen- 

tence, or word may be (1) legible or pleasing 

to the eye, and have all the earmarks of proper 
execution, (2) a mixture of good and bad, with some 
of the above characteristics, or, (3) carelessly ex- 
ecuted, showing none of the earmarks of good writ- 
ing, and to the trained eye indicating a lack of 
thought and effort. 

What can be done to bring writing of No. 2 and 
No. 3 quality up to the standard of No. 1? That 
is the question. Obviously, if we should say to the 
poor writer who demonstrates No. “You 
should try to bring your writing up to the standard,” 


3 quality: 


there is not one in a thousand who would be able, 
based on this general advice, to accomplish any- 
However, if we begin with certain minimum, 


a single letter for 


thing. 
definite citations of irregularities, 
instance, and have this No. 3 performer correct just 
one mistake that shows in his effort, he will prob- 
ably be able to do this almost immediately, and 
realizing that improvement has been made in one 
letter, he will be encouraged to make a conscientious 
effort to apply this demonstrated principle to other 
units, or letters, and then to words. 

Suppose we concentrate on a single unit, the smal] 
“a.” Poor writers form this letter like a small ‘‘o.” 
Why? Probably the first and most important reason 
is because of the lack of a clear, accurate mental 
picture coupled with bad habits in the writing effort. 
together 


Let us study the picture of the small “a,” 


with the necessary technique in execution. If we 
visualize the loop of this letter as the body, we ob- 
serve the shape is something like an egg, flattened 
on the right side. It begins with a downward stroke 
to the center of the body and is written with one swift 
movement which terminates by closing the loop at 
the top. Here we have a slight pause, then the stroke 
is brought straight to the base line, the pull being to 
the center of the body. While this juncture does not 
form a sharp angle, the finishing stroke calls for a 
change of direction; and a slight pause at the base 
line is therefore helpful, if the ending or connecting 
stroke is to be completed properly 

In the study and trial of one letter, as well as in 
all writing, we have to keep three fundamental prin- 
ciples in mind: 


W. C. LOCKER, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond 


(a) Correct position; (b) the right or accurate 
mental picture; (c) sufficient practice to bring out 
the points involved and demonstrate good letter for- 
mation. 

Although the mastery of one little letter seems a 
rather insignificant accomplishment, it is a well 
recognized fact that to master the writing of one 
unit, or letter, gives improved skill in all writing; 
and what is more, if letters are mastered as indi- 
will 


handwriting. A 


soon demonstrate an 
teacher 


vidual units, the whole 
acceptable standard of 
should know that it is possible to teach one thing 
at a time more effectively than it is a number of 
things. You can probably eat a banana and suffer 
no ill consequence; but if you should try to eat a 
whole bunch at one sitting it might not work so well. 

Finally, let me call attention to the importance of 
proper beginning and ending strokes in the forma- 
tion of any letter, which can be secured only by close 
attention to the three fundamentals (a), (b), and 
(c) mentioned in an earlier part of this article. If 
a letter or word shows proper beginning and ending 
strokes it is impossible for that letter or word to be 
bad or very indifferent. Here we have the problem 
in writing reduced to simple, definite techniques. 

If there is a demand, subsequent articles will dis- 
cuss other letters that are often poorly written, such 
as, the small ‘“‘u,” the small “‘p,” the small “‘n,” and 
also certain capital letters. The writer will appre- 
ciate a word from those who are interested in this 
series, and he will be glad to discuss, through the 
pages of this JOURNAL or by private correspondence, 
any letter that teachers may specify. When asking 
for help on the execution of any letter, please send 
samples as a basis for consideration. The treatment 
of a defect in writing, as well as in a picture, the 
human body, or an automobile engine, should start 
with a thorough examination to ascertain the trouble, 
after which a suitable remedy may be prescribed. 

Those interested in making an experiment of this 
theory are invited to send limited samples of their 


practice work to the writer, with a self-addressed, 


stamped envelope for return. Specimens submitted 
will be corrected and returned with criticisms and 


suggestions. 
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All-Expense Summer Tour to the Pacific Coast 


Including Attendance Annual Convention, National Education Association, 
San Francisco, July 2-6, 1939 


The Official Tour for 1939 will leave Virginia June 24 and will 
take us on a Circle Tour of the Northwest and Southwest, including 
such points of unusual interest as Chicago, Glacier National Park, 
Seattle, Portland, Columbia River Highway, Bonneville Dam, Multno- 
mah Falls, San Francisco, The Golden Gate International Exposition, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, El Paso, Juarez, Mexico, and New Orleans. 
The all-expense costs, as shown, include rail and Pullman fares, rooms 
with twin beds and bath (two to a room) at the best hotels, including 
stay in San Francisco, the Convention City, sightseeing and motor 
tours, tips and transfers. All meals are included except while in San 
Francisco attending the N. E. A. Convention. Special air-conditioned 
Tourist Pullman sleeping cars will be provided for the trip, which will 
consume 21 days. 


Very attractive rates have been secured. Pullman and hotel reser- 
vations have been made for the entire trip for sixty persons, and the 
party will necessarily be limited to this number. Mr. Frank Craig, Jr., 
an official railroad man, will accompany the party the entire trip to 
see after all transfers, bus and railroad service. Early reservations are 
important. No deposit is required but payment in full should be re- 
ceived not later than June 15. 


The exact rates from points in Virginia are as follows: 


ALL-EXPENSE PAID COSTS 


Two ina One in an One in a 

FROM lower—each upper lower 
$280.65 $290.85 $299.90 

Richmond 286.40 295.15 
Petersburg : 286.40 295.15 
Farmville ‘ 285.50 294.25 
Lynchburg . 283.00 291.75 
Bedford . 281.80 290.55 
280.15 289.10 

; 278.15 286.90 

Bluefield y 277.50 286.25 
Bristol , 277.50 286.25 


RATES FROM OTHER POINTS FURNISHED 
UPON REQUEST 


For complete itinerary, write C. J. Heatwole, conductor, 401 North 
Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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EXCERPTS FROM ART 


Fine Art is that in which the hand, the head and the 
heart go together.—Ruskin. 


Art still has truth, take refuge there —Arnold. 


Every artist has got to be a man, woman, and child 
rolled into one.—Phillpotts. 


There is no instance of fine sculpture being pro- 
duced by a nation either torpid, weak or in 
decadence.—Ruskin. 


Who hears music feels his solitude peopled at once. 
—Browning 


Blest be the Art that can immortalize.—Cowper. 


Firm Doric pillars found the solid base, 

The fair Corinthian crown the higher space, 

And all below is strength, and all above is grace. 
—Dryden. 


More than a million people visited the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in 1937. 


Architecture is frozen music.—Shelling. 


Art is the conveyance of spirit by means of matter. 
—Madariaga. 


The Gothic cathedrals were built when the builder 
and the priest and the people were overpowered 
by their faith. Love and fear laid every stone. 

—Emerson. 


Art is an absolute mistress; she will not be coquetted 
with or slighted; she requires the most entire 
self-devotion and she repays with grand tri- 
umphs.—Cushman. 


The statue is then beautiful when it begins to be in- 
comprehensible.—Emerson. 


‘The richest assembly of Japanese Art the world has 
ever seen is promised for the 1939 Golden Gate 


Exposition in San Francisco.—Art Digest. 


A conductor like Toscanini comes only once in a 
thousand years.—Klemperer. 


The greatest crime which can be committed in art 
is for an artist deliberately to produce an in- 
ferior work to meet a market.—Nichols. 


With the death of George Gershwin the cause of 
our native music has been dealt a crushing 


blow.—Magazine of Art, 1937. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


The University of Virginia Extension Division 
will be glad to lend any of the pamphlets listed be- 
low or tell how they can be secured: 


American History Through Fiction. By D. S. Otis 


and Jacques Ozanne. 64 pp. 
The American Standard of Living. National Asso- 

ciation of Manufacturers. 22 pp. 
Anglo-American Relations. By Buel W. 

(Editorial Research Reports) 29 pp. 


Patch. 
Behind the Syphilis Campaign. By Philip S. 
31 pp. 

Books in English on Poland Today, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany Old and New, Hungary, Italian List, 
Jewish Life, The Negro, Romania, Russia To- 
day and Yesterday, and Scandinavia. N. Y. 

Ten four-page leaflets. 


By G. D. H. Cole. 


Broughton. 


Library Association. 
The British Labour Movement. 
32 pp. 
Early Colonial Taxation in Delaware. By M. M. 
Daugherty. 51 pp. 
The Federal Government and Education. Advisory 
31 pp. 
Five Hundred Books by Scandinavians and About 
American Scandinavian Founda- 


Committee on Education. 


Scandinavia. 
tion. 30 pp. 


Helps for Club Program Makers. Elizabeth Gilette 
Henry. (A.L.A.) 86 pp. 
4 pp. 


Heredity and Education. By Paul Popenoe. 


Human Sterilization. Human Betterment Founda- 

12 pp. 

Improving Our Rural Civilization. 
ton and E. L. Kirkpatrick. 

The National Y outh Administration. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. 117 pp. 

Social Life for High School Boys and Girls. By 
Paul Popenoe. 8 pp. 

Workmen’s Compensation: The Benefits. 
of Labor Standards. 24 pp. 


tion. 


By A. M. Boyn- 
29 pp. 


Division 
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Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s smile has a brighter 
future. For already they’ve taught her the impor- 
tance of gum massage to a brilliant, winning smile! 


TS SMILE that’s so charming in 
this little girl should be utterly 
irresistible when she reaches 
eighteen. For already her teachers 
have given her an excellent start 
toward a future of sparkling teeth 
and healthier gums. Already she 
has learned in school that regular 
massage of the gums is as essential 
as cleaning the teeth. 

As modern dental science ex- 
plains, gums are often deprived of 
exercise by today’s soft and creamy 
foods. Lack of vigorous chewing 
helps to make gums weak and 
sensitive. Then, often, “pink tooth 
brush” flashes its warning. 

Modern gums need special care. 
In many cases, they need invigo- 
rating massage to rouse circula- 


tion in the gum walls and help 
make gums firmer. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid 
aid in gum massage. For it is es- 
pecially designed not only to make 
teeth clean and sparkling but, 
with massage, to help tone and 
stimulate the gums. 


Send for Free 
Dental Hygiene Chart 


Send for our attractive colored 
wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” Simply give name 
of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number 
of pupils enrolled. Address Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, Educational 
Department 29, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


From earliest childhood, almost every- 
one eats soft, tender foods which de- 
prive gums of stimulation. This lack 
of vigorous chewing makes gum mas- 
sage important to sound dental health. 


Nowadays many adults, too, learn 
about gum massage. For youngsters, 
instructed in classroom drills, often 
bring home to parents this sound and 
simple oral hygiene lesson. 


Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York © Established 1887 
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Book Reviews 


MACMILLAN MODERN DICTIONARY, compiled and edited 
under the supervision of Bruce Overton. 1938. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1466 pages. 


The textbook of textbooks, in and out of school, is 
the dictionary. Education, on its informational side, 
is essentially an elaboration of a richer thesaurus. 
History, Geography, Chemistry, Physics, etec., each 
claims a vocabulary peculiar to its sphere of thought; 
each has a language of its own, and he who would be 
conversant in these fields must acquire the language 
pertinent to them. Indeed, familiarity with words 
over a wide range of experiences is the earmark of 
an informed person. The dependable ally of a student, 
who is expanding and clarifying his vocabulary with 
orthoepic and orthographic precision, be he in school 
or out, is the dictionary. 

Dictionaries, like other texts, are being improved 
in arrangement and emphasis. Because of their uni- 
versal use, they must be made as practical as is 
humanly possible. This appears to have been accom- 
plished in the Macmillan Modern Dictionary. The 
portable size of the volume, its durable binding, fine 
quality of paper, the character of its world-list, sim- 
plicity of definitions, modern pronunciation and easy- 
to-read type are the noteworthy factors in the make-up 
of this dictionary that is a delight to its possessor. 

There is no appendix. It is an added convenience 
that all entries are embodied in alphabetical order. 
The boldfaced type of the entry, as also of its derived 
and inflected forms, is a timesaving feature. The use 
of the word in phrases of daily speech is likewise most 
helpful, e. g., under the word twenty 
combinations are cited and in type that makes them 
easily discernible. More than 140,000 entries have 
been assembled. This is a dictionary of outstanding 
usefulness and is, in every respect, up-to-date. 


“olass’ over 


William Byrd 
Price, $2.00. 


CrossinG Over, by Ellie Marcus Marx. 
Press, Richmond, Va. 1938. 112 pp 


The interests of pupils in school and of children 
wherever they are found occupy more and more of 
the attention of educators and parents. The topics 
which are listed in traditional courses of study are 
not found to coincide with those interests. The chal- 
lenge to attend to what pupils themselves want to 
know becomes increasingly insistent in schools. Par- 
ents find it imperative to keep abreast of their chil- 


Seeking a Position? 


We offer a prompt, efficient, and trustworthy service to suc- 
cessful teachers planning for advancement, and to beginning 


teachers who are seeking positions. Our placements are 
made in the schools and colleges throughout the South and 
East. Write, giving training and experience. Our fifteenth 


year. THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 











dren’s interests if they wish to act at all as expert 
guides. Any teacher or parent who tries to keep 
up with children’s interests, supplying the informa- 
tion or guidance which is of most worth, knows how 
pressing the problem is. 


In every field of human achievement children find 
stimulating invitations to further exploration. They 
are often cut off from the lines of growth in under- 
standing which they might follow by a lack of suit- 
able reading matter. They wonder how such and 
such a thing came to be or what place it has in 
human progress. Informed parents can sometimes 
give the desired information. Many times the child 
can delve into the environment and find out for him- 
But nothing can take the place of carefully 
prepared reading matter which the child can peruse 
at will. He gradually builds up a cultural back- 
ground for himself. 


self. 


I have myself often wished for a simple statement 
of the present meanings of Jewish holidays. I have 
wished too for a clear and short description of Pales- 
tine of today and for a fitting of that into the past 
history of the Hebrews. Something that I could 
read at one sitting! Something that would an- 
swer my simplest questions! I have met many chil- 
dren who wanted the same kind of information. The 
I knew I might go or to which I 
children were too lengthy 
involved in other 
too diffi- 


books to which 


could have referred the 
for my purpose, or perhaps too 
matters to answer me directly. How much 
cult they would be for boys and girls of ten or twelve 
understood. 

Mrs. 
information I have wanted. 
of cultural background for those of us who want to 
know how the Hebrews wove “‘their tapestry of civili- 
zation” and what that tapestry is like today. Ideas 
of the “One God”, influence of climate and other geo- 
graphic factors, great men and women, and the long 
struggles are brought together 
This book for which I have 


years of age I well 
Marx has given just the 


She has woven a tapestry 


In Crossing Over, 


story of a people’s 
simply and effectively. 
the honor to prepare a brief Foreward should prove 
a boon for teachers and parents who are seeking to 
give children an enlightened understanding of back- 
grounds upon which our world today stands in high 
relief. 

JAMES S. TIPPETT. 


VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALF TONE PRINTING PLATES 
101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND. VA. PHONE 2-0776 



































Magoffin & Henry. 1938. 
433 pages. 


LATIN—First YEAR, by 
Silver Burdett Company, New York. 
Price, $1.48. 

This is the first rung of the Climax (ladder) Series 
of Latin textbooks for secondary schools, conforming 
in content and method to the recommendations made 
in the General Report of the Classical Investigation. 

The book is a product of many years’ experience 
in teaching Latin, Its authors have attempted and 
admirably succeeded in obviating the lack of 
inherent appeal in former texts. This is achieved by 
introducing many illustrations from the everyday 
life of the Romans, of their roads, architecture, and 
monuments, objects of their civic pride. It is further 
accomplished by introducing at the very beginning 
the language of daily living as opposed to military 
and rhetorical vocabulary found in previous texts. 
The dress, home, utensils, etc. of the Romans are 
defined and explained in short English paragraphs, 
tending to make the pupil more intimately familiar 
with that ancient people and civilization. An effort 
is made to realize the real Roman, to reveal his char- 
acteristics of fidelity, honor and simplicity. Not only 
the language but ethical, cultural and literary values 
are emphasized. For these reasons, this, the first 
of the Climax Series, will be welcomed and appre- 
ciated. 


have 


ADVENTURE (Revised Edition), by Cross, Smith, 
Stauffer, and Collette. Ginn & Company, New York. 
1938. 586 pages. Price, $1.92. 

This is the first of a four-book series of literature 
texts for the four years of high school, including 
“Achievement,” “American Writers,” and “English 
Writers”—all captioned “Good Reading.” As the au- 
thors are experienced teachers, the material collected 
is discriminating, that is, interesting to the pupil for 
whom it is selected and such material only as is of 
permanent value. This book embraces a large variety 
of literature and much of it is chosen from the best 
current production. A novel, ‘Treasure Island,’’ and a 
play, “As You Like It,” are given in full along with 
over eighty shorter selections, a collection ample for 
classroom study as well as for home reading. 

While the material is arranged according to types 
of literature, a grouping of the contents is also made 
according to social interest under such headings as, 
Good Citizenship, Science, Faraway Lands, Romance 
and Adventure, Home Life, Humor, etc., under each 
of which seven to eighteen selections are listed. Dis- 





THOMAS TOURS 


| Join Small Congenial Group—Personally Escorted—De Luze. 

Finest Ships and Hotels—Comfortable New 
EUROPE Motor—Privately chartered—Travel Lei- 
surely—All expenses. 12 Countries, 70 Days, $859.—British 
Isles—Study Credit, 38 Days, $495. 


California — Canadian Rockies — Zion 
AMERICA 


Park — Yellowstone — Grand Canyon— 


Glacier Park—Panama Canal—World’s Fair. Air Condi- 
tioned Pullman—Private Bath—18 Days, $350. 30 Days, 
WORLDS FAIR—New York. Write for booklets. 





| $407. 
| “ ROY Z. THOMAS. Ph. D., Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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IT COSTS SO 
~ LITTLE 


to be 


The Safest Place for Teachers is 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy- 
go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” 
But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to 
be sure of an income when disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers 
Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers 
loses time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. You 
can’t afford to take the risk. The better way is to share 
your risk at small yearly cost, with thousands of other 
teachers. Then you will automatically share in all the 
fitancial protection and benefits of this great organization 
of teachers for teachers. 


Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are weil, 
because you have no worries. But when trouble comes, 
it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado rages 
outside. T.C.U. Protection is then priceless. 

Avis M. Turner, Tuxedo, N. C., writes: “It is a good 
feeling to know, when you are sick and the medicine bills 
and doctor bills are coming in, you will have something 
other than the small amount you may have saved for 
your summer vacation to pay them with. I am deeply 
grateful for the prompt service T.C.U. gives its members.” 


What the T.C.U. Will do for You 


For the small cost of a nickel a day, T.C.U. will assure 
you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or when 
you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Opera- 
tion and Hospital Benefits. “fies 


Send the Coupon Today 
If you will act now and send the coupon, we will 
tell you how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
Send the coupon today. No agent will call 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


be teeereee FREE INFORMATION COUPON - 


To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Blidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more about 


T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga 
| tion, the whole story. 
Pree | 
| Address . NO a ; 
| 








‘NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


cussion hints at the end of selections; suggestions for 
supplementary reading; head-notes to the selections, 
designed to furnish background and with that quicken 
interest; footnotes defining unusual words and 
phrases; an appended dictionary of names and phrases, 
both convenient and helpful—all these are features 
that set this book apart from many. They mark its 
excellence in usefulness as the chosen contents mark 
its excellence in quality. 


by Walker & Kersey. 
New York. 1938. 


OuR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION, 
Charles Scribner’s§ Sons, 
225 pages. 


Recent events in our national government have 
brought to the fore throughout the nation a new fh- 
terest and renewed investigation of our constitution. 
Our attention is not attracted to the foundation of a 
structure when its stability is unquestioned, but when 
attacked by forces that threaten the safety of the 
superstructure, we at once become interested, re- 
examine and study anew our fundamental law, his- 
torically and in fact. 


This text was written in response to an increased 


demand of late to read about and to become more 
familiar with our constitution. Adults uninformed on 
this important subject will find this book very help- 
ful; classes, too, on the upper high school and college 
levels will welcome it as excellent supplementary read- 
ing in their study of history and government. Ap- 
pended to the text are fourteen references to additional 
books of recent publication suitable for high school 
pupils and twenty-three such references adapted to 
elder students and teachers. 


Separate chapters are devoted to the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial branches of the government, 
whose respective organization and powers are clearly 
and effectively presented. In preceding chapters the 
origin of the constitution and the constitutional con- 
vention are explained. Accompanying the text are 
graphs, charts, and splendid pictures of the Justices, 
all of which spells added appreciation and better un- 
derstanding of a subject intrinsically unappealing to 
the popular mind but whose profound significance none 
may challenge and more intimate familiarity with 
which might well be made compulsory. 
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© Special forms have been developed by this 
“Bank for The Individual” that make it 
simple and easy for you to bank by mail. 
More and more men and women are finding 
this special service a great convenience when 
they can not get to the bank because of bad 
weather, sickness, lack of time, or being out 


of town. 


- 
(5¢ a check; 


® 214% on Savings 
(Up to $5,000 for each depositor) 
® Loans to Individuals 
(Members of the teaching profession 
need furnish no endorsers) 


e@ Further information will be gladly furnished by 
any one of our five offices—in person or by mail. 
@ Whatever your banking requirements as an 
individual may be, you are assured of a cordial 
welcome at this state-wide bank, organized and 
operated solely to serve men and women as in- 


dividuals. 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


THE BANK FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 
THE NorFo_k 
= ety PETERSBURG Dear TPU: 
SERVING . ROANOKE tect my } 
86,000 RICHMOND old 
Accounts — 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“Popular” Checking Accounts 

no minimum balance required) 

® “Personal” Checking Accounts 

(Conducted on the usual bank service 
charge schedule) 





50 Million 





able rates or De Luxe. 


NOON GA 729 REDGATE AVE., 
Ye 


Join the 
“PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL” CAR 


(President D. E. S. P.) | 
to San Francisco 
N. E. A. Meeting, Principals’ Conference. 
Dollar Exposition. 


Optional trips—California. 
Hawaii, Alaska, Pacific Northwest and Glacier Park. May 
return via Panama Canal or Canadian Rockies. 





MISS E. 













Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, 
Reason- 


Ask for folder. Address 


C. POLLARD 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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K BY MAIL 


Leon For Tas 
EASY WEEKLY 


NO NOTES TO SIGN. 
just like your furniture 
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YOUR GENUINE 





Your FRIGIDAIRE, w 
a thoroughly trained service department. 


DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 EAST BROAD STREET 


Place To Buy 


aH 
Md . u v2 


OR MONTHLY TERMS 


Make your payments at our stor 
account. 
hen purchased here, is backed by 











tect you all year 'rcund. 


income. 


formation. 


Newport News 









Name -- 















@ TPU has certificates ranging 
from $6 to $30 a year that pro- 


One 
of them will suit your needs and 
Write for complete in- 





income if 


FTEN a cold is the 

start of more serious 
illness. If you’re unfor- 
tunate enough to “take 
cold”, maybe miss sev- 
eral weeks’ teaching, 
who will pay your sick- 
time expenses? 


TPU will—if, like over 
27,000 other wise teach- 
ers, you have protected 
your income against 
sickness, accident, and 
quarantine. TPU’s Peer- 
less Certificate pays you 
$25 a week for as long 
as 25 weeks of confining 
sickness—($10 for first 
week). Yet the protec- 
tion costs only a few 
cents a day. 






Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
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FORTY FOUR 


Progressive Virginia Teachers’ Organizations have selected Washington National Group 
Income Protection as the accident and health insurance best suited to the needs of the mem- 
bers of their Associations. 

Alexandria Danville Front Royal Harrisonburg 
Hopewell Lynchburg Martinsville Newport News 
Norfolk Petersburg Richmond Suffolk 
Waynesboro Accomac Arlington Augusta 

Bath Brunswick Culpeper Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City Essex Fairfax Fauquier 
Grayson Isle of Wight Highland King & Queen 
King George Louisa Lunenburg Nansemond 
Northampton Orange Tunstall District Prince William 
Rappahannock Rockingham Southampton Spotsylvania 
Stafford Surry Warren Wythe 


THE REASONS? 


ECONOMY - - - - COMPLETENESS - - - - SECURITY 


Group (health and accident) Insurance CAN be made available to the members of your own 
local association. Ask the President of your Association, or your superintendent, to write for 
further details. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division Group Division 
501 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 



































“LADIES WHAT DO YE LACK?” Unexcelled facilities 


| for producing 


| This was an old-time cr f 

- y oO 

| the merchants in the streets of QUALITY DRINTING 

London. 

| Today’s merchants are still efficiently 

| saying the same thing but instead d 

of crying it in the public streets and 

they are saying it in the Yellow economically 

Pages of the Telephone Direc- 

tory. They are saying “Buy what 

you lack by telephone.” Catalogs and Publications 
Are you using your telephone . 

to do aul marketing and your our specialty 

shopping? All merchants wel- ee 


come telephone orders. ESTABLISHED 1880 








aon 


The Chesapeake and Potomac WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


Telephone Company of Virginia 1-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 











| 
(Bell System) | i ; 
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New Horizons for America! 


GREYHOUND ECONOMY HAS HELPED MILLIONS TO 
BUY MORE by SPENDING LESS 


New and colorful horizons can now be more 
than day-dreams to you ... whether your dream- 
trip includes flaming mountains in Arizona, the 
fantastic towers of Manhattan or a sleepy beach 
beside the Gulf. Greyhound has brought the joy 
of scenic, educational travel ... the stimulat- 


ing excitement of new 





places and people . . . within the reach of every 
income. Two can travel by Super-Coach as 
cheaply as one by private car . . . or ome can go 
twice as far! In addition, Greyhound’s many op- 
tional routes, following famous highways, best 
reveal the unusual and intimate beauty of the 
“real America.” We invite you to see for yourself! 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


[ GREYHOUND To get this fascinating picture booklet about 140 strange or mysterious places in America, 





just fill out and mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, 


Va. If you wish special mformation about Greyhound routes and rates to any particular 
spot, jot down place you wish to visit an the margin below. 


Name 








Address 


eee ys / | 
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ho 
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English Workbooks? 





They provide a maximum of mental 
exercise and habit-forming practice 
with a minimum of copy-work and 
teacher correction. Every exercise has 
a definite language skill objective. . . 
The elementary books are activity 
books, based on the interests of chil- 
dren at each grade level. 


Progress Charts. Full provision for 





diagnostic and mastery testing. An- 
swer books available. 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Complete Satisfaction with- 


TRESSLER 
AND OTHERS— 


English in Action 


PRACTICE 
BOOKS - - 


FOR GRADES III-XII 

















Virginia’s largest bank offers 
facilities of state-wide scope 
based on three principal fac- 
tors—strength, stability, serv- 


ice, from which three others 
are derived—confidence, help- 
fulness, usefulness. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond | 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
and Arithmetic Are 
Important 


BUT 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 


YES 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 
You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 
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deems 


American Crayon Company 


r% 


Sound as a delle. i 
and no 


SCHOOLROOM Sloyeyi 


Econ more than ever before, authorities are 
emphasizing the importance of good posture as 
an aid to good health. They are agreed that School- 
room Slouch must be eliminated. Thus, interest is 
growing in the whole subject of school seating. For 
correct school seating plays an important role in 
the correct development of a child's posture. 

The American Universal Line desks and seats 
were designed to make posturally correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual. They can be accurately 
adjusted to each child's needs so that there is no 
cause for Schoolroom Slouch. 

You should know more 
about these desks and 
seats. Your inquiry will 


bring detailed information. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


meucan Seating Company 


Art Supplies and Paper 


Crayonex 
Crayograph 
Pastello 

Freart 

Prang Tempera 
Prang Water Colors 


Ambrite Colored 
Chalk 


Lecture Crayons 


Everyday Art 
Construction Paper 


‘““AAA’’ Construction 
Paper 


Poster Papers of 
all types 


Modelling Clay 
Holdtu Paste 


Payons 


Charcoal Sticks 


Headquarters for all 


School Art Supplies 


Eastern Virginia: 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


109 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Western Virginia: 


J. H. PENCE 
Church Street, Roanoke, Va. 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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P, [1LOSOPHY BEGINS IN WONDER” 
is as true today as when Plato used these words. 

The wonders of science are a bridge to a true 
philosophy of life. Tested truths and scientific 
thinking produce these wonders. They produce 
also tolerance—the withholding of judgment un- 
til the facts are determined—distrust of all su- 
perstition and of all conclusions which are not 
based on carefully determined facts. 

It is easy to understand why children begin 
first to wonder, then to think straight, then to 
develop a true philosophy which influences their 
conduct, when they study the simple laws and 
principles which have developed the railroad, 
the telephone, the radio, which brings the whole 
world within earshot just by the turn of a knob, 
the airplane with which we cross the continent 
overnight. 

\Vhat events in history are as important as 


the oreatl scientific discoveries of the past made 


in the midst of religious intolerance and social unrest, occupying a 


much smaller place in history than this intolerance and unrest but out- 


weighing both in importance and indeed contribut- 
ing toward putting an end to both? 

“Study and investigation help children to think 
straight. So science contributes abundantly to right 
thinking and conduct. 
teachings, we may expect them to learn increasingly 
those principles of open-mindedness and unselfish 
service which will make them tolerant and respon- 
sible members of society. 


Allyn and Bacon 





OUR EAVIROAMENT 


As our children share in its 





11, East 36th Street,.New York City 
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